GLory To 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EarTH, \\ 
|KINDNESS, JUSTICE], 
AND MERCY To > 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 


Boston, February, 1893. 


HE BORROWED A FIRE-ENGINE HORSE FOR THE PARADE. 


‘‘Ah, this is the finest horse in the parade.” 


But just then the fire-bells struck. 


The above striking cut, copyrighted by the “ Judge” Publishing Co., of New York city, we are kindly permitted to republish. The longer our readers 


study the picture the more they will laugh. 


ROUSED BY THE BUGLE. 


“Another old horse was so meek and mild that he 
was bought by a minister for his old-fashioned 
chaise and employed in the easy and humdrum life 
of drawing his master to and from his labors. After 
he had served the minister a few years the old gen- 
tleman died, leaving the gentle old steed to his 


widow, who was very deaf. One day an army re- 
view took place at some distance from the old 
lady’s home at Weymouth, and she determined to 
see it, and drove her aged horse to the place of 
review. She was seated in her old-fashioned vehicle 
looking on at the various manceuvres when suddenly 
the old horse bolted, and to her great terror made 
straight for a cavalry regiment on the grounds. 


There was a call from the cavalry bugle, one of the 
preparatory orders before a charge. The command- 
ing officer understood the state of things-in a minute 
—that the horse had served in battle in some cavalry 
regiment. So he opened out his men right and left, 
and in dashed the old horse to his right piace. He 
took the correct alignment and stood ready for the 
next order, which followed immediately. The cav- 
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alry charged; so did the old lady, the horse being in 
his proper place, she and the horse being in the rear. 
The old horse would not leave the regiment, the old 
lady could not leave the chaise, and throughout the 
manceuvres horse, old lady, and chaise did their 
part, the horse knowing the bugle calls as well as 
any of the men, though so many years had elapsed 
since he had been in service or heard the bugle calls. 
When the review was over the delighted officers 
thronged about the old horse and begged to be 
allowed to buy him and keep him as a regimental 
pet for the rest of his days. His mistress, however, 
refused to part with him, and so she kept the old 
gray, but never again ventured with him within 
sound of a cavalry bugle.” 


FIRE HORSES HUNGRY. 
NO CHANCE FOR A SQUARE MEAL, APPARENTLY, 
BEFORE SUNDAY. 

“The drivers in all the fire stations in the city were 
gloomy yesterday over the order from the chief of 
the department reducing the rations of the horses 
until January 1, owing to lack of money. 

“*It means that the horses will not be in as good 
condition as if they were properly fed,’ said the 
driver at the station at Fire Headquarters yester- 
day. ‘ You could not expect a man to have the same 
vim and go if he were kept in a partially starved 
condition. They will be hungry all the time, par- 
ticularly if they are kept busy running to fires.’” 

We find the above on the editorial page of the “‘ New 
York Sun”? of Wednesday, Dec. 28th. If the time 
should ever come {which we believe impossible] when 
the authorities of the city of Boston, owing to lack 
of money, shall propose to half starve the horses that 
draw our fire engines, the “Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” will see 
that they are properly fed. 


THE MILITARY ENCAMPMENT AT THE 
CHICAGO EXPOSITION. 


We are urged by a prominent member of “The 
American Peace Society’? to use our influence to pre- 
vent the contemplated military encampment at the 
Chicago Exposition. 

Our good friend, like many others who are not 
infrequently writing us to do various things more 
or less impossible, overestimates our influence, 
which consists simply in sending monthly, under 
the “neutral flag” of this little paper, to nearly all 
the leaders of public thought in our own State, and 
to some ten to twenty thousand editors in other States, 
suggestions which seem to us may, in their hands, 
become of value to the public welfare. 

For this purpose we have been urging a ‘“‘Humane 
Congress at Chicago,” and the adoption of measures 
to stop, during a term of years, the further building 

' of warships and fortifications, enlistments in armies, 
and the manufacture of cannon and implements of 
war. 

For this purpose we are urging that there shall go 
out from our Chicago “ World’s Women’s Congress” an 
appeal to the Christian churches of all nations that 
whenever war threatens they will cause prayers to 
be offered in all their churches, and in great union 
prayer meetings in all their cities and towns, and in 
all their homes, that the Almighty will be pleased 
to avert the calamity, and that all the Christian 
women of the nations endangered, until the danger 
has passed, will wear dress or emblems of mourning. 

But while we can readily see that through the 
adoption of such measures all wars between Chris- 
tian nations can be stopped, we also realize that the 
time has not yet come when “the lion and the lamb 
shall lie down together and a little child shall lead 
them,” and can understand that in Chicago, that city 
of anarchistic Sunday schools, which perhaps more 
than any other city in the world seems to us likely 
to become a great battleground between the powers 
of good and evil— we can readily understand that 
during this great exposition toward which the eyes 
of the whole civilized world will be directed it may 
not be out of place to have a continuous encampment 
of five thousand of our citizen soldiers, who can be called 
upon at any moment to aid the police in the protection of 
property and life. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A TERRIBLE HORSE RACE TO THE 
WORLD'S CHICAGO EXPOSITION. 


Miss Rew, secretary of ‘‘The Humane So- 
ciety’? at Rockford, Ill., sends us a two-column 
article from ‘*The Chicago Herald,” showing 
that prominent Nebraska. ranchers, who are 
named, are making all arrangements to have 
three hundred cowboys start from Chadron, Ne- 
braska, on native bronchos, at sunrise, May 


15th, to race for purses of $1500 and $500, to 
the Nebraska building at the World’s Exposi- 
tion, Chicago. Whether these ranchers are 
among those who permit tens of thousands of 
their cattle to starve to death in winter we 
cannot say. If they were going through 
Massachusetts we think we could take care of 
all of them without difficulty. As it is, we 
forward the article at once to our friend, John 
G. Shortall, Esq., President of the Illinois 
Humane Society, who, we doubt not, if this 
race is carried through, will take measures to 
show such of the three hundred as deserve it 
the inside of a Chicago jail. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.} 
REV. THOMAS DIXON, Jr., OF NEW YORK 
CITY, AND THE ROBIN’S SONG. 


Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr. must be as hard of hear- 
ing as of heart, to have lived so long and never have 
discovered that the robin is a song bird. 

All ornithologists and other observers of nature class 
the robin among the finest song birds of America. Some 
rank him the finest. In rich abundance, in variety, in 
cheerfulness, he is certainly pre-eminent. His 
variety in pitch, movement, and expression is al- 
most infinite. He has a fitting song for each change 
of season, each change of temperature, each prevailing 
wind; a song to cheer his sitting mate, to mourn her 
death, to bewail his ravished nest; a song of defiance, 
a song of triumph, a greeting for the rising, a farewell to 
the setting sun; and, last of all, as a fitting finale to his 
“Nature’s Oratorio,” he pours forth his glorious and 
exuberant evensong of thanksgiving and praise. 

Walt Whitman says he tried in vain for years 
to find a word that would suitably express the 
quality of this evening song. 

More than forty of these songs have been set to music, 
as many as twenty-four being found in the exquisite 
“Wood Notes Wild,” of Cheney. Robin music is 
very like our own, using all the intervals in both 
major and minor keys, abounding in triplets, and 
generally in the major key. 

In early spring his “lit, lit-lit, lit-lit ”’ tells us that 
our brave Robin Redbreast is come, and that his 
sweet mate in Quaker garb will join him soon. At 
the peep of day we hear his soft twitter, soon to 
swell into a note so sweet, joyous, and ravishing 
that we must needs exclaim in the words of good 
“Saint” Izaak Walton, “Lord, what music hast Thou 
in store for saints in heaven, when Thou hast such music 
for bad men on earth.” 

Allow me, in closing, to express the hope that 
until that supreme hour when it shall become the 
blessed privilege of some of us to realize the answer 
to worthy Walton’s pious query, our friend, the 
robin, may continue his mission of peace and good- 
will, of song and cheer, unmolested by the shotgun 
of the reverend gentleman above named. 

L. M. CHASE. 


Roxbury, Dec. 21, 1892. 


A PIG IN CHURCH. 


We have often read of and sometimes seen a two- 
legged pig in church, whose Christianity never leads 
him to open his pew to a stranger, and whose belief 
in the promise, ‘* He who giveth to the poor lendeth to 
the Lord,” is so weak that the contribution box 
costs him very little, but we believe the following is 
the only case which has ever come to our knowledge 
of a four-legged pig attending church :— 

There is a litthe woman living three miles from 
Arkadelphia who has a pig which is, she declares, 
the: bane of her life and worse than a white ele- 

hadnt. The pig was a present from her father-in- 

aw, and she doesn’t feel inclined to give it away or 

to sell it, and would be perfectly horrified to think 
of ay | it. Having no children and being very 
lonely, she &nwisely petted the pig a good deal 
during his babyhood, and now he persistently 
refuses to be neglected. One of his weaknesses 
is following his mistress about the place, and 
nothing can break him of it. He has recently added 
to this a mania for going with her whenever she 
goes abroad, and this sometimes leads to unpleasant 
complications. 

“TI never saw such a miserable creature,” said his 
mistress recently to a Globe-Democrat chronicler. 
“The other day I was going over to spend the day 
with Mrs. Johnson, and ust knew that that 
wretched pig would try to follow me, so I coaxed 
him into his little ~~ and put the bars up, and 
I even drove a good nail into every one, because 
he sometimes manages to get out. After I had him 
securely fastened in I got ready and hurried away, 
for it was a little late, and it is more than a mile 
over there, you know. id found the house full of 
company—young people from Little Rock, and 
most of them old acquaintances of mine. Among 
the number were three young men whom I knew 
long before I met John. Well, we were all sitting on 
the gallery, having a good time, when away down 
the road I caught sight of a cloud of dust, and in 
the midst of the cloud was that pig, coming on 


a long trot, his nose to the ground, squealing in the 
most heartrending manner. He was tracking me! 
Some of the children had left the gate open, and he 
came right in, and just at that moment the miserable 
thing caught sight of me, and immediately began 
jumping about and cutting more fantustic capers 
than any pig ever did before. How those folks did 
laugh at me! In the midst of the merriment the 
pig stretched himself comfortably in the shade and 
went to sleep, and remained quiet until I started 
home, when he pranced and snorted after me. 

“But it was last Sunday,” went on the little lady, 
laughing and blushing at the remembrance, “ that 
he capped the climax and covered me with con- 
fusion. After that visiting day he refused to be 
coaxed into his pen 4 more, and whenever I 
made any motions in that direction he always 
had business away down at the farthest corner of 
the pasture. That was what happened that pom 4 
morning, and I was so anxious to get off to churc 
I said to John, ‘ Let’s slip off-while he isn't looking.’ 
The pig was rooting away down in the pasture and 
didn’t seem to be noticing anything. John and 
I slipped around the house like a couple of thieves, 
and absolutely climbed the fence to keep the pig 
from seeing us, and away we went. We reached the 
church, and in the hush of that solemn place we 
forgot all about the pig. It was sacramental day, 
and John and I were kneeling with the others 
around the altar, and our minister was passing 
the plate of sacramental bread, when I heard a 
sound that frightened me. The pig was coming up 
the road, squealing as he came. Another moment 
and he was at the door. Then I heard the lively 
patter of his hoofs along the aixle, and then he 
crowded up by the side of poor John, mounted his 
fore feet on the railing of the altar and squealed 
for bread. Somebody drove the pig out and he 
went home in a hurry. I wanted to cry, but John 
laughed just as soon as he got outside the church, 
and he laughs yet every time he thinks of it. — Mussa- 
chusetts Ploughman. 


A KENTUCKY BAND OF MERCY. 
BELLEVUE, Ky., Dec. 8, 1892. 


Mr. GEO. T. ANGELL: 

Dear Sir,—I have a little story to tell you that I 
think will please you, as it has » great many in our 
town, and it makes me feel as if we have done some 
good with our “Band of Mercy,” which was organized 
last January. 

Last July | gave the children of our L. T. L. and 
“Band of Mercy” a picnic. In the grove the children 
found a poor blind horse, turned out to die. It was 
among a lot of weeds and thistles; could get neither 
grass nor water. The children led it to where there 
was plenty of grass, gave it a good drink of clean 
water, and bathed its sore eyes. They led it to a 
vacant lot, and took care of it for about a week, 
begging food for it from every one who kept a horse 
or cow. 

Then some of the boys went to Newport, our ad- 
joining town, and notified Mr. Griefe, the superin- 
tendent of the “Humane Society” of that place. Mr. 
Griefe took the horse in charge and got him a good 
home and a kind master, and now he is a nice-look- 
ing horse and the gentleman uses him for riding. 
Now comes the best part. Through the children caring 
for this poor horse our town council have passed a 
law for the protection of dumb animals. We hope 
that each ‘Band of Mercy” will do as much if not 
more.—Yours in the work, 

MARY U. MUGGERIDGE, Superintendent. 


HAPPY THOUGHT. 


When Washington State was a part of Oregon 
Territory, and the Indians numerous there and white 
people few, there came one day to Mr. N——’s young 
a a host of red men to help themselves to 
apples. 

Mrs. N—— was alone, but she was a brave woman 
(as it behooved the pioneer women to be), so she 
went to the orchard and ordered the Indians to 
leave. They took no notice of’her, for well they 
knew that Mr. N——_was working far on the other 
side of his farm. 

Now it chanced that Mrs. N— had a set of artifi- 
cial teeth, and as she watched her apples disappear. 
ing in the Indians’ baskets, a happy thought occurred 
to her, and walking into their midst she dtopped 
her teeth into her hand. 

The natives gazed upon her in amazement fora 
moment, held a hasty consultation, poured the apples 


out upon the ground, and speedily departed. For 
years afterward they held Mrs. N—— in reverence 
and awe.— Wide Awake. 


THE HEN THAT LAYS WATERMELONS. 


Our Flossie, a little city girl, was spending a month 
in the country, and the second evening after her 
arrival was taken out to see the milking. “Well,” 
she said, when a glass of warm milk was handed 
her, ‘‘ that’s the first time I ever saw a milk wagon with 
four legs.” Hens and eggs were objects of interest 
to her also, but she did not see a turkey until she 
had made the rounds of the henery, and then she 
frightened up a great old gobbler in the melon 
patch. He made a rush for the fence, and she fell 
over a watermelon. ‘What's that, Flossie?” in- 


quired her mother. ‘I don’t know,” she said, as she 
brushed her dress; ‘ but I guess it’s the kind of hen that 
lays watermelons.” —Detroit Free Press. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REv. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President; JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 


Over fifteen th d br h of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over nine hundred thousand members. 


PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless livin: 
creatures, and try to protect them from aun 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmiess from his or her pledge. M.S. 
Pp. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy * laleepaiion and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a “* Band of 
Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both—either signed or 
authorized to be signed —to the pledge, also the 
name chosen for the ** Band” and the name 
and post-office address [town and State] of the 
President : — 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘*OUR DumB ANT- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
Sor one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pictures 
and one hundred selected stories and poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be Presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and ‘hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a member- 
ship book for each band, the prices are, for 
badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents; 
ribbon, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and member- 
ship book, eight cents. ‘The ‘* Twelve Lessons 
on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents 
for the whole, bound together in one pam- 
phlet. The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five 
cents a hundred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier or better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘Memory Gems,” and 
Anecdotes of good and noble sayings and deeds 
done to both human and dumb creatures, with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. embers may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


CHRISTMAS MORNING IN NORMANDY. 


We are indebted for this beautiful picture to ‘The Donahoe Magazine Company,” 611 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


A CORSICAN JUDGE. 


When Pisa was powerful over the isles 
And wore the title of Queen of the Seas, 
The Corsican coast, for miles and miles, 
Was harried by ships of the Genoese; 
And behind its headlands like battle-towers, 
The men of the country, untamed and fierce, 
Lurked in the thickets among the flowers, 
With knives that were sharpened ready to pierce 
The foes of their Corsica. 


Who ruled that people must have at need 
A grasp of iron upon the land, 

Must watch the foreign invader, and heed 
Rebellion or treachery hard at hand; 

So the Pisan lords a commission sent 
To the Giudice Della Rocca, to rule 

The gloomy isle with his government, 
The savage temper to curb and school 

Of the men of Corsica. 


Stern tales are told of that upright lord, 
W hose justice spared not even his kin; 
His lips held law and his hand the sword, 
But the heart of the man was gentle within, 
And the image of mercy was graven there 
As upon a cornelian of Babylon— 
Which is cut from the rock (doth Pliny declare) 
And steeped, to make it a precious stone, 
In honey of Corsica. 


Sometimes the governor left his place 
Amid wrangling nobles and knights at strife, 
And rode up a mountain’s stony face 
To soothe his mind with the simple life, 
Where women were weaving, and girls were at toil 
Heaping the chestnuts in homespun sacks, 
And peasants went singing to plough the soil 
For clear content, which the great man lacks 
In the palace of Corsica. 


One day he rode near a cowherd’s cot, 
And drew his bridle beneath the shade 

Of an ancient beech in an upland spot 
Where sun and shadow together played; 


The world was warm with the noonday beam, 
And the lord of the island bent down and smiled 
To drink a draught of the billside stream 
From the wooden cup of the little child 
Of a cowherd of Corsica. 


The cool, bright draught made that lord forget, 
For a moment only, the coils of care 
Which held his thought in a tangled net, 
And the weight of his office seemed light to bear. 
Then out of the stillness there came a sound 
That bade the moment of peace be gone, 
And the judge of the island looked grim and frowned, 
As he asked of the child, ‘“* Who is this makes moan 
For justice in Corsica. 


‘My lord,” said the lad, ‘‘they are calves that bleat, 
Tied by a rope in the cattle stall ; 
They are young and weak, so they cannot eat, 
And for thirst and hunger they call and call. 
There is no food for the little calves— 
The milk which at morning the cows give down 
Is taken and measured in equal halves 
For use in the homestead, and sale in the town 
For coin of Corsica. 


The judge dismounted, his horse he tied 

To the branch of a beech-tree; and in the shed 
He —— the famishing calves that cried, 

With his hand caressing each velvet head. 
And he bade the boy call the cowherd there, 

And gave him the just and compassionate charge 
That the calves should never lack food or care, 

But beside their mothers should stray at large 

In the pastures of Corsica. 


Yea more: to this law he set seal and hand, 

And heralds went forth to proclaim his will— 

none dare milk any cow in the land 

Before her young calf should have had its fill. 
In the code of that ruler and judge upright, 

Amid the dark and the dreadful lines 
Which the doom of traitor and rebel recite, 

This merciful law appears and shines: 

Of the calves of Corsica. 
E. CAVAZZA. 
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Our DumB ANIMALS. 


Boston, February, 1893. 


ARTICLES for this paper eo! be sent to 
Gro. 'T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


Pergons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper, for a public library, reading-room, or the 
public room of a large hotel, can send us eigh- 
teen cents in postage stamps to pay postage, 
and will receive the volume. 


Persons wishing ‘* Our Dumb Animais”’ for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents. and receive twenty copies, of back 
numbers. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have “Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, and 
retain one-half of every fifty-cent subscription. 


Our ‘+ American Humane Education Society” 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
about ten thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by 
calling Telephone 1682, Boston. 

ae Owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

In emergency cases of severe injury, where owners 
are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent at 
the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send 
us subscriptions or remittances, to examine our 
report of receipts which is published inseach num- 
ber of our paper, and if they do not find the sums 
they have sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers, 
please write. again, and on the envelope put the 
word “ Personal.” 


My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to publish this month one hun- 
dred and nineteen new branches of our ** Parent 
Band of Mercy,” making a total of jifteen thou- 
sand four hundred and ten. 


MARKED COPIES. 


We respectfully ask brother editors who kindly 
send us their papers, to mark articles which they 
wish us to see. e never intend to miss a marked 
article, but having as we do sometimes over 100 
papers and magazines in a single day (we have 
to-day 112), it is simply impossible to see everything 
they contain. 


BAND OF MERCY SONGS. 


Will friends please send us all the good “ Band of 
Mercy” songs they can. ( With or without music.) When 
we get enough we shall put them into the hands of a 
= person to select and prepare a new song 
book. 


“BLACK BEAUTY” PRICES AND 
WARNING. 


Our beautiful cloth-bound Library Edition, twenty- 
five cents at our offices, thirty cents when sent by 
mail; Board Edition, twelve cents at our offices, 
twenty cents when sent by mail; Italian Edition, ten 
cents at our offices, fourteen cents when sent by 
mail; Anna Sewell Edition, with her photograph and 
autograph, also our regular Old Gold Edition, six 
cents at our offices, ten cents when sent by mail. 
Lower prices when large numbers are ordered. 

Various publishers, taking advantage of our wide 
presentation and advertisement, have issued spuri- 
ous editions of “Black Beauty,” leaving out the Codman 
letter and all the humane pictures and information which 
constitute an important part of our book, and substituting 
advertisements of cdrsets, medical discoveries, pills, etc., 
etc. Don’t buy them. 


Cases Reported at our Boston Offices in December. 
Whole number dealt with, 256; animals taken from 
work, 18; horses and other animals killed, 32. 


Report of Country Agents for last Quarter. 


Whole number dealt with, 417; animals taken from 
work, 120; killed, 104. 


IN THE STOCK YARDS. 


During the past month much good work has been 
done at Union Market, Watertown, in looking after 
the stock trains from the North, the beneficial re- 
sults of which are apparent in the more recent 
arrivals. 

Three drovers have been prosecuted, as follows, 
viz.: W. F. Wallace, of Keene, N. H., for cruell 
calves,which were very much crowded, 
a number of dead animals en found in the car on 
arrival. Wallace pleaded guilty, and was fined 


$30. 
Willie A. Ricker, of Woodside, N. H., entered a 
like plea in a similar case, and was fined $50. 

lma A. Pond, of Whiting, Vt., was convicted and 
fined $40, but appealed, and was held in $200 for 
future appearance. 


OUR THREE PRIZES OF $200 EACH. 


As our readers know, we have offered for 
several months, in behalf of our ‘‘ American 
Humane Education Society,” three prizes of $200 
each for the three best stories of not less than 
100 ‘* Black Beauty”? pages on the kind and cruel 
treatment of animals in our Northern, Western, 
and Southern States and Territories. Although, 
at this writing, two members of the com- 
mittee, Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale and Rev. 
Dr. Philip Mozxom, have not yet reported on the 
twenty-two stories offered in competition,—yet 
we are glad to be informed by Mr. Butterworth, 
of ‘* The Youth’s Companion,” chairman of the 
committee, that two of them ought to be put into 
every home in the land, and a third is of high ex- 
cellence for children. Mr. Butterworth adds: 
‘The ‘American Humane Education Society ’ has 
not offered these prizes in vain. They will pay 
over and over and over again.”’ 


OUR SCHOOL DIALOGUE PRIZE ESSAYS. 

In response to the offer of $200 in prizes by our 
American Humane Education Society,’ for the 
four best dialogues embodying in most attract- 
ive form the merciful teachings of ‘‘ Black 
Beauty,” for use in American schools, thirteen 
dialogues have been received, and are now in 
the hands of an excellent committee. 

We shall hope to give the result in March 
* Our Dumb Animals,” and that the prize dia- 
logues may do immense service for humanity in 
our public and private schools. 


PRIZES OFFERED. 


Prizes are offered by our ‘* American Humane 
Education Sooiety’ — $700 to all students in 
American Universities, Colleges, etc., for the 
best essays on ‘*The Importance of Humane 
Education in our Higher Institutions of Learning 
and the best practical plans of promoting it.” 

$100 each — 

(1) To clergymen for the best essay on ‘* The 
Moral Nature of the Horse.” 

(2) To Agricultural and Horse Publication 
Editors, Veterinary Surgeons, and Professional 
Horse Trainers for the best essay on **The Hu- 
mane Training and Treatment of the Horse.” 

(3) To all persons for the best a plan 
of decreasing vivisection in the United States 
of America. 

Full particulars can be ascertained by writ- 
ing the undersigned. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education Society, 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American Band 
of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


A GOOD LETTER FROM THE MASTER 
OF THE DUDLEY SCHOOL. 


MY DEAR SIR,—Please find herewithin payment for 
44 copies of ‘‘Our Dumb Animals” for 1893. 

Your beautiful and beneficent little pover is a mighty 
power for good among the children of the Dudley district. 
— Faithfully yours, L. 

Roxbury, Jan. 5, 1893. 


M. CHASE. 


TWO OF THE FOUR GREAT QUESTIONS. 


Two of the four great questions we have been 
striving to have discussed by ablest minds at 
the congress to be held in connection with 
The Chicago Exposition’? were, as our readers 
will remember— 

(1) How to stop the building of war ships 
and fortifications, and wars between Christian 
nations? 

(2) How to best humanely educate all nations 
for the prevention of every form of cruelty both to 
our own and the lower races that depend on our 
protection and care? 

Our readers will remember our letter to 
Frances E. Willard, now in England, urging 
that appeals go out from “* The World's Christian 
Temperance Union,” also from ** The Woman’s 
Congress ” to be held in connection with the 
Exposition. 

(1st) That, in accordance with the suggestion of 
Ruskin, whenever war threatens between two 
nations, all Christian women of those nations 
shall wear some dress or emblem of mourning until 
the danger has passed. 

(2d) That, whenever war threatens between 
two Christian nations, all Christian people in 
those nations shall offer daily prayers in their 
churches and in great union prayer meetings in 
all their cities and towns, and in their homes, and 
call upon their fellow Christians in other countries 
to join in their prayer that the Almighty will be 
pleased to avert the great calamity. 

We are glad to say that in response to that 
letter we have received one from Miss Willard, 
which, with many kind words, she concludes, 
‘*We will take up your idea in the * World's 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union’ and 
* The Woman’s Congress.’ 


THE FOUR GREAT QUESTIONS 


Which we have proposed for discussion at ‘* A 
World’s Humane Congress’? at the Chicago 
World’s Exposition, and to the consideration of 
which we invite the attention of leading Chris- 
tian men and women of the world, are — 

(1) How to abolish wars and great stand- 
ing armies? 

(2) How to settle and stop the conflicts be- 
tween capital and labor? 

(3) How to nip in the bud the pestilences 
that now sweep over the earth? 

(4) How to humanely educate the people of 
all nations for the prevention of cruelty both 
to our own and the lower races? 

We have the assurance of the Director- 
General of the Exposition that all these ques- 
tions shall be discussed. 


GREEK “BLACK BEAUTY.” 


We have received $150 to aid in translating 
and printing ‘‘Black Beauty” for circulation in ° 
Greece, where, as our readers know, it is greatly 
needed. Now we want some competent translator, 
as an act of humanity, to kindly give us this book 
in modern Greek. Who will undertake it ? 


Never put iron or steel bits in a horse’s mouth in 
frosty weather without first warming them. They 
will take the skin off the horse’s tongue. 


DOCKING HORSES — $100. 


I hereby offer, in behalf of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, a prize of $100 for evidence by which the 
Society shall convict any person in Boston or 
vicinity of the life mutilation of any horse by 
the practice called docking. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


“ Last year one hundred and two well-defined 
cases of lockjaw were reported to the Royal S. P. 
C. Animals, England, with a certificate in each 
case from the attending veterinary that the malady 
resulted from docking, and one single veterinary 
stated that out of thirty-one cases of tetanus which 
he had been called to attend within a year, twenty- 


seven of these cases resulted from this same brutal 
custom.” 


When death, the great Reconciler, has come, it is 
never our tenderness that we repent of, but our 


GEORGE ELIorT, 


severity. 


| 
—_ 
| 
we 


Our Dumb Animals. 


A GOOD LETTER. 


January 6, 1893. 
Mr. G. T. ANGELL: 

Dear Sir,—Some money has just been placed in my 
hands, two hundred dollars of which I am privileged 
to send you for your “ Humane Education Society.” 
While I realize that there is a very large work to be 
done in our Own country for which funds are much 
needed, I would prefer to devote the enclosed dona- 
tion to your “foreign field,” trusting that in new 
places a humane sentiment shall be thereby 
awakened, to which, surely, some faithful workers 
will respond, who will urge forward this blessed 
work of divine mercy in those pluces where cruelty 
specially prevails. 

Respectfully, 
A FRIEND. 


ROAD, TRACK, AND STABLE. 


Old Izaak Walton, with a heart full of ten- 
derness for every living thing, and yet by 
reason of false education a cruel fisherman, is 
reported to have said of the strawberry that 
** doubtless the Almighty might have made a better 
berry than the strawberry, but doubtless He never 
did.” 

In taking up the beautiful book with the 
above title, written by H.C. Merwin, Esq., of 
this city, and recently issued from the press, 
we are most forcibly reminded of the above 
saying, and have solicited and obtained the 
privilege of presenting to our readers **Mam- 
brino King,” one of its beautiful cuts, and of 
giving them from its first chapter a taste 
of the beautiful flavor which pervades the 
volume : — 


“If a man could go into open market and for two 
or three hundred dollars purchase the life-long de- 
votion of a friend, though a humble friend, it would 
be accounted a wonderful thing. But thatisexactly 
what happens, or might happen, whenever a horse 
is bought. You give him food, lodging, and the 
reasonable services of a valet, in return for which 
he will not only further your business or your plea- 
sure, as the case may be, to the best of his ability, 
but he will also repay you with affection, respond to 
your caresses, greet you with a neigh of pleased re- 
cognition, and in a hundred ways ot his own exhibit 
asense of the relationship. 

There are men to whom a horse is only an animate 
machine; they will ride and drive bim, hire grooms, 
and draw checks for his sustenance and keeping, 
but all without a single thought of the animal as 
having a character, a mind, a career of his own; as 
being susceptible to pain or pleasure; as a creature 
for whose welfare they have assumed a certain re- 
——- of which they cannot get rid, although 
they may forget it or deny its existence. Even 
among people who are intelligent, religious, and 
kind-hearted, as the world goes, there is sometimes 
found, as we all know, especially when their own 
convenience is concerned, an astonishing indiffer- 
ence to the sufferings of dumb beasts. 

Never shall I forget the shock produced upon my 
infant mind by a case of this sort in which a deeply 
venerated bishop was the actor. The good man de- 
scribed in my presence the great difficulty that he 
had recently experienced, upon arriving in town, in 
obtaining «a conveyance from the railroad station to 
the house where he was to stay, two or three miles 
distant. Through some mistake, no carriage had 
been sent for him; and by the liverymen to whom 
the bishop applied he was told that all their horses 
were so wearied and jaded, a huge picnic or funeral 
having just occurred in the village, that they ab- 
solutely could not send one out again. But the suc- 
cessor of the Apostles so wrought upon the stable- 
keepers by his eloquence — thus he narrated, without 
suspicion of the awful judgment that was passing 
upon him by youthful innocence, sitting unnoticed in 
a corner—that some unlucky, over-tired brute was 
finally dragged from his stall and sent off upon the 
five-mile jaunt. Now the day was warm, to be sure, 
and the bishop a stout man; still, being in the prime 
of life, he could have taken no harm, but rather 
good, from the walk; and yet neither when he hired 
the horse nor when he related the transaction did it 
occur to him that the act was one of inexcusable 
cruelty. How many people, indeed, know or care 
what is the condition of the livery horses that they 
hire from time to time? How many, when they 
summon a cab, so much as glance at the beast in the 
' shafts? But it is almost ocd possible to make a 
selection, rejecting the palpably unfit, choosing the 
fit horse; and if everybody took even this slight 
amount of trouble, the employment of broken-down 
cab horses would cease to be profitable. 

There is a good deal of hard-heartedness in our 
Puritan blood as respects dumb animals. I once 
spent several weeks on a farm where many beasts of 
various kinds were kept. The family was of pure 
New: England stock, farmers for many generations 
back, — stalwart, intelligent, honest people, pillars 
of the church, leading men in the village, but in their 
treatment of dumb beasts without feeling or com- 
punction. If the cows did not enter their stalls at 
the proper moment, they were pounded with what- 
ever weapon came handy; horses were driven when 
they were lame, and neglected when they were tired. 
Every animal on the place was in a continual state 
of hunger, and none ever received a kind word or a 

at of the hand. That on all convenient occasions 

surreptitiously fed the occupants of the barn — 
horses, cows, oxen, and bull—is a fact which I may be 
permitted to state, lest I should include myself in 


MAMBRINO KING. 


the condemnation of these hard-hearted farmers; 
and I recall with pleasure the anticipatory neighing, 
the scraping of hoofs, and the rattling of chains that 
soon became a regular occurrence whenever I set 
foot upon ‘the threshold. I have known better edu- 
cated, village-bred persons of the same stamp, men 
of a kind that command, when they die, half-column 
obituary notices in the papers, who took a vicious 
delight in stoning dogs off their lawns, and who 
would have been moved to scorn by any show of 
affection for a horse. 

People whose attitude toward dumb animals is of 
this character not only fail of their duty, but miss a 
vast amountof happiness. Horses are to be enjoyed 
in other ways than those of riding and driving. To 
become familiar witb their characters and peculiar- 
ities, of which latter horses have many; to see them 
comfortable in their stalls, sleek, well fed, well 
groomed, warmly blanketed; to give them affection, 
and to receive it back; finally, totake pride in them, 
and, frankly speaking, to brag about them without 
being more unveracious than a fairly good con- 
science will allow — this is to enjoy a horse. 

* * * 

There is another aspect of the matter. Just as dis- 
interested affection, or something approaching it, 
may exist between man and woman, so it is possible 
to be fond of a horse and to be happy in his well- 
being, with no admixture of those baser feelings to 
which I have alluded. I wish that you, gentle 
reader of this book, might be induced to try the 
following experiment: We will suppose that you 
have a stable with an unoccupied stall in it, and 
by preference, though it is not‘essential, that a 


paddock is appurtenant to the stable. (Not 
everybody, indeed, is so fortunately situated, 
but still the conditions just mentioned are 


by no means uncommon.) Now let us suppose 
further that you go into the market or to some 
private person and purchase, as you may easily 
do for forty or fifty dollars, an old, broken-down 
horse, of whom along, hard day’s work has been, and 
unless you intervene will for some years continue to 
be, extracted. Take him home, and watch the quick 
transition from misery to happiness. He comes 
into your stable with stiff, painful steps; his legs 
swollen from hock and knee to ankle; his ribs 
clearly visible through a rough, staring coat; and 
above all, with that strained, anxious expression of 
the eye which nobody who has once seen and under- 
stood itcan ever expel from his memory. It is the 
expression of despair. You take off his shoes, give 
him a run at grass or a deep bed of straw in a com- 
fortable loose box, and forthwith the old horse 
begins to improve. Little by little, the expression 
of his eye changes, the swelling goes out of his 
legs, and it will not be long before he cuts a caper; 
a stiff and ungainly one, to be sure, but still a caper, 
indicative of health and happiness. He will neigh 
at your approach, and gladly submit his head for a 
caress, whereas at first he would have shrunk in 
terror from any such advances. (It may beten cnn 
since a hand was laid upon him in kindness.) If you 
have any work for him to do, the old horse will! per- 
form it with alacrity, exerting himself out of grati- 
tude; he will even flourish off in harness with the 
airs of a colt, as who should say, “There is life in 
me yet; don’t send me to the knacker; behold my 
strength and agility.” Treat him as you would treat 
him if he had cost you a great sum, or as if you ex- 

ected to win a great sum through his exertions. 
uet him have good blankets, good grooming, and all 
the little attentions of a well-ordered establishment. 
Is there anything ridiculous in this? Shall not the 
stable, as well as the house, have its sacred rites of 
hospitality ? 


* * 
There remains only one branch of the subject 


which I feel bound to consider, namely, the duty of 
the owner toward the horse that has grown old and 
infirm in his service. I say little about the man who 
employs horses in the course of his business; let 
him settle the matter with his own conscience, 
though I cannot refrain from the obvious remark, 
that whereas it might be a poor man’s duty to sell 
his superannuated beast for what he would bring, 


| lest his family should suffer, so it would be the rich 


man’s duty to dispose of his work-horses in a differ- 
ent manner. But as regards horses bought and used 
for pleasure, this general rule seems to me undeni- 
able, that the owner is bound to protect them from 
cruelty when they become old and broken down. 
He may do it by killing them, or otherwise, as he 
sees fit. But how seldom is this duty performed! It 
is neglected, possibly, more from thoughtlessness 
than from intention. A span of carriage horses, we 
will say, after some years of service, lose their 
style; they may become a little stiff, a little “sore” 
forward, it may be; one of them, perhaps, is suffering 
from incipient spavin; and on the whole itis thought 
high time to dispose of them, and get a fresher, 
younger pair. Accordingly John, the groom, is di- 
rected to take them to an auction stable, and in due 
course Dives, their old master, receives in return a 
check —a very small check, to be sure, but still large 
enough to make a respectable contribution to for- 
eign missions or to purchase a case of champagne. 
That is all he knows about the transaction, and he 


| does not allow his mind to dwell upon the inevitable 


| results. 


But let Dives go to the auction stable him- 
self, let him observe the wistful, homesick air (for 
horses are often homesick) with which the old fav- 
orites look about them when they are backed out of 
the unaccustomed stalls; then let him stand by and 
see them whipped up and down the stable floor to 
show their tardy paces, and finally knocked down to 
some hard-faced, thin-lipped dealer. It needs very 
little imagination to foresee their after career. To 
begin with, the old companions are separated—a 
great grief to both, which it requires a long time to 
obliterate. The more active one goes into a country 
livery stable, where he is hacked about by people 
whose only interest in the beast is to take out of him 
the pound of fiesh for which they have paid. He 
has no rest on week days, but his Sunday task is the 
hardest. On that sacred day, the reprobates of the 
village who have arrived at the perfect age of 
cruelty (which I take to be about nineteen or 
twenty) lash the old carriage horse from one public 
house to another, and bring him home exhausted 
and reeking with sweat. His mate goes into a job 
wagon perhaps, possibly into a herdic, and is driven 
by night lest his staring ribs and the painful lame- 
ness in his hind leg should attract the notice of med- 
dlesome persons. The last stage of many a down- 
ward equine career is found in the shafts of a fruit- 
peddler’s or junk dealer’s wagon, in which situation 
there is continual exposure to heat and cold, to rain 
and snow, recompensed by the least possible amount 
of food. It may be that one of the old horses whose 
fate we are considering is finally bought by some 
poverty-stricken farmer; he works without grain in 
summer, and passes long winter nights in a cold and 
draughty barn, with scanty covering and no bed but 
the floor. It is hard thatin his old age, when, like an 
old man, he feels the cold most and is most in need 
of nourishing food, he should be deprived of all the 
comforts—the warm stall and soft bed, the good 
blankets and plentiful oats—which were heaped upon 
him in youth. 

* * 


“Isn’t your wife afraid to drive that horse?” 


“Not at all. It’s the people she meets who are 
scared.’— Detroit Tribune. 
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DARWIN’S MISSING LINK. 


OUR DOCKTAIL COMIC SONG PRIZES. 
Our readers are familiar with our offer, in 
behalf of ‘‘Our American Humane Education 
Society,” of three prizes of $50, $30, and $20 
for the three best comic songs intended to 
awaken public sentiment in regard to the folly 
and cruelty of the life mutilation of horses by 
docking. 

We are glad to say that thirty-nine songs 
were sent in; that Messrs. EZ. H. Clement, 
editor-in-chief of the ‘* Evening Transcript,” 
C. E. L. Wingate, dramatic editor of the ** Bos- 
ton Journal,” and John W. Ryan, of the editor- 
ial staff of the ‘‘ Saturday Evening Gazette,” 
kindly consented to act as the committee, and 
have awarded, as appears from their following 
report, — 

To ‘Kk. K.,” written by Charles F. Paine, 
of Groveland, the highest prize; to song signed 
‘‘ Jonah,” which turns out to have been also 
written by Mr. Paine, the second prize; and to 
‘* 4 Tailless Rhyme,” which is found to have 
been written by Jsabell Beers, of Cambridge- 
port, the third prize. The sealed envelopes 
containing the true names of the authors were 
not opened until after the decision of the com- 
mittee: — 

Boston, Dec. 22, 1892. 
The committee examined the thirty-nine songs, 
and on the first reading rejected twenty-nine. The 
remaining ten were re-read, and it was unanimously 
decided that S (by “K. K.’’) was the best; E (by 
*“Jonah”’) the second; and T, “A Tailless Rhyme,” 
by ——) thethird. It was therefore voted that “ K. 
.” receive the first prize of $50; “Jonah” the second 
rize of $30; and the author of T the third prize of 
50. The poem C, “ by James Hotchkiss,” was given 
honorable mention on account of its literary quality. 

Its lack of the comic element, and its length, pre- 
vented its author being awarded a prize. These faults 
prevented others also from being considered on the second 
reading for the prizes. 

E. H. CLEMENT. 
JOHN W. RYAN. 
C. E. L. WINGATE. 

We have the pleasure of presenting to our 
readers the three prize songs, which we hope 
may be widely published and sung :— 


“THE DUDE WITH THE DOCKTAILS AND 
DWAG.” 


Now good people,—pway take no offence 
Ata tale which the chappies, will shock ;— 
(Both a tale in the narwative sense, 
And a tale of the tail that they dock.) 
I was born (I’m ashamed to confess) 
In this wetched and underbwed land, 
Where a “ whip,” in corwect coaching-diwess, 
Is a “show,” that they don’t understand. 


Chorus. 
“ Four-in-hand,” each a thoroughbwed nag, 
What a team, for a theme for a “gag /" 
Yet the “cads,” they all ewy, 
When I twy to dwive by;— 
“Sa-ay Jimmie! get on to — (This line spoken) 


| 
The Dude with the Docktails and Dwag!” (This 


one sung.) 


guineas for each (Bwitish gold) 
Will attest to their pedigwee's stwength. 
“Cwested-cobs,” a Lunnon-foaled,” 
With their tails,—just four inches in length! 
Yet our vulgar Amewicans jeer, 
And the beastly stweet gamins, they scoff!"’ 
As they ask ;—** How I manage to steer 
Such a cwaft, with the ‘wudders’ lost of!" 


Chorus. 


*‘ Four-in-hand,” each a thoroughbwed “ nag,” 
What a team, for a theme for a “ gag /” 


\ 


Yet the “ cads,” they allcewy, 

When I twy to dwive by ;— 

Pay | Jimmie! get on to — ( This line spoken) : 

The le with the Docktails and Dwag!” (This 
one sung like the rest of chorus.) 


’Tis a terwible state of affairs, 
Which the bwavest of fellahs affwights ;— 
When a Twadesman, or Working-man, dares 
To pwetend ;—“ that a horse has his wights !”’ 
ba 4 the “ pwess,” is alive with the “ wot; ’’— 
“That a tail is for use /”” doncher know? 
And that even a “swell” should be “ shot /" 
Who would “ maim,” or would “ cwipple”’ ’em so. 


Chorus. 
Four-in-hand, each, etc. 


And the twagical tale of my woe, 
When a “dwag” to destwuction I dwove, 
(Fwom the lack of the tail too,—ye know,) 
Is a pa ox, pwetty,—bah Jove! 
It was hot as the twopics that day, 
And to balance us “ bloods” on the “‘ box” 
Was “the Count,” and a “ Duke,”’—distingué! 
With some “ buds,” (in the “smartest of fwocks”’). 


Chorus. 
Four-in-hand, each, etc. 


How the = and the gad-flies did bite !— 
Till the bwutes, they were dwipping with blood. 
How they weared, and then bolted outwight,— 
Then the Count tumbled off in the mud. 
Soon we all came to gwief in a smash, 
I was collared, and fined for abuse,— 
And since fashion has docktailed my cash, 
Why,—I dwive “ English fads” to the Deuce. 


Chorus. 
Four-in-hand, each, etc. 


THE DOCKTAIL BRIGADE. 


I’m the lah-de-dah duke of a club, comme il faut, 
And a sign of distwess to the cwoud, when I show 
On a thoroughbwed vast, with his tail at “half-mast.” 
Single glass! Double ass! Quite corwect! Don’t 
ve know! 
And I wise as I wide, in the twue Bwitish style,— 
may g inside, at each stwide, I am bitter with bile. 
How 1] jostle and jolt! but endeavor to smile, 
(Spoken) As I lift my hat in the most graceful 
manner possible, and remark :— 


Chorus. 
Do you take me? Don’t mistake me 
For a nickel-plated number of the workin’-fellah 


gwade; 
I’m alollah! cuff and collar! 
I’m a Cholly, and a chappie of The Docktail Bwigade. 
Dance. 


We are aaa fwom the cweam of a blue-blooded 
stock; 

Full of cash, with a dash of high clawet and hock, 

And in short, we be-long to the “‘ gilded-g’long”’ 

Who delight in the sight of a tail at half cock. 

Let the twadesman (who has no wespect for the 


past,) 
And all other low cweatures who widicule caste 
Call my hunter “a weck,”’ with a “ stub juwymast,” 
(Spoken) I personally can only pity the poor 
cads, and with a pwoper degwee of pwide, stare di- 
wectly over their heads in my most stony Bwitish 
manner, as I wepeat :— 


Chorus. 
| Do you take me? Don’t mistake me, etc. 


Dance. 


But the cwaziest cwanks are weformers, who vow 
To depose the docktail so distingué, just now, 
Who, our club have oppywessed, and have bwoken 
our west 
With the wetchedest wot, and the deucedest wow 
About weason and wights, and the gadfly that bites, 
Of our cwuel conceits, and destwuctive delights, 
With such tiresome tiwades, and poetical flights, 
(Spoken) That weally, out of self-wespect, and a 
compwehension of my elevated position as a not 
unimportant member of the cweam-de-la-cweam, I 
am positively forced to inquire :— 


Chorus. 
Do you take me? Dont mistake me 
For a Senge umber of the workin’-fellah 
gwade. 
I’m a Jollah! cuff and collar! 
I’m aCholly, and a chappie of The Docktail om. 
ONAH. 


A TAILLESS RHYME. 


If you cannot with your roadster 
Prove your power and station high, 
If you want to make the people 
Feel your might as you go by; 
You can cut your horse's tail off, 
You can bang it with great care; 
That, will show the stuff you’re made of, 
That, will make the people stare. 


If you cannot run for Congress, 
hough you've wealth and gold unto 

Any nabob of this nation, 

There’s one thing that you can do; 
You can cut your horse's tail off, 

You can bang it with great care,— 
That, will show the stuff you’re made of, 

That, will make the people stare. 


If you cannot in the scramble 
Find the place that you can fill,— 
If vou’d show the world your value, 
There’s one way to fill the bill; 
Go, and cut your horse’s tail off, 
Go, and bang it with great care, 
That, will show the stuff you're made of, 
That, will make the people stare. 
If you'd like to prove, with Darwin, 
Men have risen by slow degrees 
From the ape to human stature, 
Then descended back with ease; 
Go, and cut your horse's tail off, 
Go, and fashion it with glee,— 
That, will show the stuff you're made of, 
That, proclaim your pedigree. 


Do not wait one moment, brother, 
While there’s such a work to do, 
Time is rushing like a river, 
Cannot stop for men like you; 
Go, and cut your horse’s tail off, 
Rob him of his best defence, 
Show to all your lack of feeling, 
Show the world your lack of sense. 


AN HISTORIC DOG. 


THE FAITHFUL ANIMAL THAT ACCOMPANIED EMPRESS 
MARIE LOUISE. 

Marie Louise’s dog was a slim Italian grayhound, 
and as far as she was concerned, it proved to be a 
very winsome bit of dog flesh. It twined itself into 
her affections by its graceful ways. She had her 
other pets, her singing birds and her parrot in her 
boudoir in Vienna, a room where, we read, there 
was “scarcely a thing, down to the carpet on the 
floor, which was not the work of some loved hand.” 
Madame Junot says when the archduchess became 
empress she had to leave her fawn-colored favorite 
at Vienna. In the memoir of the Empress Marie 
Louise by St. Arnaud he says it was at Munich “she 
was compelled to separate from a little dog she 
loved dearly, which the countess (Lazansky) had to 
take back to Vienna with her.” The reason of this 
was that Napoleon did not like dogs. The empress 
cried bitterly when she found the plaintive-faced 
little hound had to return. She longed to keep her 
coaxing little friend beside her, because she knew it 
alone cared to be with her, not because she was wife 
of the man who had so much of Europe in his grasp, 
but simply because it worshipped her from the depth 
of its true little heart. ‘It was a cruel separa- 
tion,” writes Madame Junot, ‘and the empress 
and her favorite parted with a duo of complaint.” 
“The acquisition of a col l empire did not console 
the sovereign for the loss of a little dog,” says another 
historian. It is satisfactory to know that the timid, 
shrinking hound was not long parted from the em. 
press. Berthier told Napoleon of Marie Louise’s 
tears over leaving her dog, her feathered friends, her 
room made dear by cherished association, and Na- 
poleon prepared a delectable surprise for his wife, 
a strategy to win her love. Leading her from the 
balcony of the Tuileries, where he had presented 
her to the people who had thronged below, he led 
her, in wonderment as to her destination, upa dimly 
lighted corridor. A woe-begone grayhound had 
been sitting in a room there, forlorn and puzzled 
till it heard a step it knew, and, whining with im- 
patience, sprang out when Napoleon opened the 
door. The empress greeted her recovered pet with 
effusion. She knew its adoration was genuine. The 
fickle multitude that cheered her might turn on her 
as they had turned on her grand-aunt, the queen of 
France; but this four-legged friend was genuine. In 
the room where her trusty favorite awaited her, 
Marie Louise found her birds, her music, “in fact 
every article in the same manner as she left them on 
quitting her paternal roof.” Napoleon was pleased 
with the delight his kindly thoughtfulness gave the 
empress. Four years after this, the dog left the 
Tuileries with the empress and her son, and it re- 
turned to Vienna with her. These historic dogs of 
France were no time-servers. They took little heed 
of reverse of fortune or change of dynasty, well 
content if allowed to attend their owners in prison 
or palace, to the throne or the scaffold. Lord Bacon 
says: “Take an example of adog and mark what a gener- 
osity and courage he will put on when he finds himself 
maintained by a man who to him is instead of a God.” A 
dog has no wish to command. Jch dien is their 
motto, and more willing, easily remunerated ser- 
vants it is impossible to find. Their fidelity is pro- 
verbial, their constancy is not to be bought. If 
there is a life beyond this for them as well as their 
masters, they will not only love them “tothe death” 
here, but ‘‘ out beyond into the dream to come.”—Art 
Journal. 


The 


oung man on the lookout for a “soft place,” 
throug 


a dislike for honest, hard work, can find one 


under his hat. 
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Our Dumb 


THE SNOW-BIRD. 


Where doth the snow-bird sleep? 

The stormy winter’s night comes on apace, 

Thick falls the snow — knows ita sheltered place, 
Where it can snugly ems. 

And, safe and warm, its dusty pinions fold? 
Where doth He hide His snow-birds from the cold? 
All day the dark-winged flock 

About my window hopping, chirping, come, 
Asking of Tinylu a seed, a crumb 

From his abundant stock. 

The yellow, pampered captive from the Isles, 
Where summer with perpetual verdure smiles, 


| 


Welcomes these wanderers thro’ the winter’s storm, | 


And fain would share with them his shelter warm. 
With small, faint song, 
With twitter, and with low and pleasant hum, 
Hungry and bold, nimble and brave, they come, 
Swept with the snow along. 
They frolic in the snow,— 
They dance with the white flakes, 
And every small foot makes 
In the pure covering its tiny track; 
While stars and spangles deck each little back,— 
They frolic in the snow 
That falls so thickly round, 
O’er all the frozen ground. 
But do the gay ones know 
Where they this freezing night may hide away, 
And all securely until morning stay? 
Close to the glass they creep: 
In at the panes they peep, 
Holding strange Masonry with Tinylu; 
And their enticing ways, 
And all their antic plays, 
Are full in the lone captive’s charmed view. 
They see the shadows fall, 
And to each other call, 
And Tinylu replies and tries to go 
Out to the hardy brood 
With whom he shares his food, 
The little dusky elves that haunt the snow. 
Eagerly but in vain 
He smites the window pane — 
Ob! foolish little bird, where wouldst thou fly? 
Thy nest is safe and warm, 
Nought shall my birdie harm, 
But out in the cold snow he soon would die. 
Where do the snow-birds sleep? 
Where doth He safely keep 
His peng happy little winter sprites? 
e y— 


I know their haunts by da: 
But see—they haste away — | 
Where does He shelter them these stormy nights? 
AUGUSTA MOORE. | 
ON AN ELECIrRIC WIRE. 


THE MONKEYS WERE ONCE FOOLED, BUT THE TRICK 
COULD NOT BE REPEATED. 


“Tonce went up the Amazon and Orinoco rivers 
on an animal capturing expedition for the late P. T. 
Barnum,” said Dick Cowper, an old showman now at 
the Southern. “I got quite a collection of snakes, 
birds, and_monkeys. I hit on a novel plan for the 
capture of the latter, and it workedlike acharm. A 
monkey is a greater imitator than a Chinaman. He 
will do anything he sees done, and that is what gets 
so many of his kind into the cage. I rigged up an 
electric battery, and attached it to an apparatus that 


“much for the Chris- 
tianity of any one 


would allow a score of the Simians to get hold of it. | 
I then took a party of natives and went into the — 
forest, where there were troops of monkeys. We | 
put the apparatus down, attached the wire and re. | 


moved the battery to a considerable distance. The 


natives then took hold of the apparatus, danced and | 


yelled, then retired. The monkeys made a dash 
for it. Half a dozen took hold and I turned on the 
current. They began to shriek and squirm, but the 
others thought their performance a part of the pro- 
gramme, and fairly fell over each other to get hold of 
the machine. I could have struck the whole troop 
if they could have got hold of the concern. We 
then made a descent on them with sacks, and soon 
had a score of them corralled. But it would only 
work once. We tried it a month afterward at a 
point fifty miles distant, but not a monkey came off 
his perch inthe trees. They viewed the proceedings 
with evident curiosity, but without any apparent 
desire to imitate our war dance around the machine.” 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


CELIA THAXT'ER SAYS: 

* And how refreshing is the sight of the 
birdless bonnet. The face beneath, no matter 
how plain it may be, seems to possess a gentle 
charm. She might have had birds, this woman, 
for they are cheap enough and plentiful 
enough, heaven knows; but she has them not, 
therefore she must wear within things injin- 
itely precious, namely, good sense, good taste, 
good feeling. Does any woman imagine these 
withered corpses (cured with arsenic), which 
she loves to carry about, are beautiful? Not 


so; the birds lost their beauty with their 
lives.” 
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Costs Thirty/Cents. 


TI would not give 


whose Christianity 
did not make him 
kinder to his dog 
and cat. | 
Row Hitt. | 


JOHN RUSKIN. 
For this beautiful cut we are indebted to “Zngraver and Printer,” 84 Summer 8t., Boston. 


RUSKIN ON WOMEN AND WAR. 


Mr. Ruskin, at the close of a recent lecture 
on war, made the following remarks to the 
ladies present: ‘* Only by your command, or by 
your permission, can any war take place among 
us. And the real final reason for all the poverty, 


| misery, and rage of battle through Europe is sim- 


ply that you women, however good and religious, 
however self-sacrificing for those whom you love, are 
too selfish and too thoughtless to take pains for any 
creature out of your immediate circles. Let every 
Christian woman who has conscience toward 
God vow that she will mourn for His killed 
creatures. Let every lady in the happy classes of 


| civilized Europe simply vow that, while any cruel 


war proceeds, she will wear black — a mute’s black 
— with no jewel, no ornament, and Itell you again 
no war would last a week.” 


MALTHUS— WAR. 


There was never in all history a more false 
doctrine put forth than that wars and pestilences 
are necessary to prevent the over-population 
of the world. 

In the light of modern science the power of 
increasing the animal population of the land 
and sea, and so increasing our food supply, is 
beyond computation, and if in future ages 
there should ever come a time when the world 
should be threatened with over population it 
would be quite easy to prevent it without war 
or pestilence. 


An enemy can be killed quicker with love than 
he can with a bullet. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN AT GETTYSBURG 


Said the following. It has found a place in the 
school-books of the nation. Every American school. 
boy ought to know it:— 

“Fourscore and seven year3 ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the pro- 
position that all men are created equal. Now 
we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field as a final rest- 
ing place for those who here gave their lives 
that the nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should dothis. Butina 
larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot conse- 
crate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it far above our power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor long remem- 
ber, what we say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they whe 
fought here have thus far so nobly carried on. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us; that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause to which 
they here gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


The moment we begin to think somebody 
else has no religion we lose a good deal of 
our own. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


A CHICAGO BOY. 


About twelve years ago a soldier’s widow, with 
one boy and one girl, lived in Chicago. The boy was 
less than ten years old—a handsome, dark-eyed, 
curly-haired young fellow, richly endowed in heart 
and mind, having a true, loyal love for his mother. 
They were very poor, and the boy felt that he ought 
to work instead of going to the public school; but 
his mother was a very intelligent woman, and could 
not bear to have him do this. He thought a great 
deal upon the subject, and finally begged a penny 
from his sister, who was a few years older than him- 
self. With this he bought a copy of the daily paper 
at wholesale, and sold it for two cents. He was then 
careful to pay back the penny he had borrowed, and 
now had one cent of his own. With that he bought 
another paper and sold it for two cents, and so on. 
He took up his position in front of the Sherman 
House, opposite the City Hall. This was a favorite 
place with the newsboys, and they fought the little 
fellow fiercely; but he stood his ground, won stand- 
ing room for himself, and went on selling papers. 

He became one of the most successful newsboys 
in the city, and at the age of fourteen had laid up 
money enough, besides helping his mother, so that 
he could afford to take a course of study in sten- 
ography and typewriting. He began in a class of 
two hundred. When he graduated from the course 
only six remained with him. 

He became the best stenographer in Chicago. 
When he was only eighteen, he was president of 
their society. He then went to a leading college and 
took the entire four years’ course of preparation in 
two years, at the same time supporting himself and 
his mother by his stenographic work for the profes- 
sors. He kept up his health by regular out-door 
exercise and riding the bicycle. He never tasted 
tea, coffee, or tobacco, or alcoholic drink. His food 
was simple — mostly fish, vegetables, and fruit. He 
had a good conscience, and no meanness. 

When he was twenty years old he became the pri- 
vate secretary of one of the largest capitalists in 
America. Of course, he had a large salary. The 
gentleman who employed him used tobacco and 
drank wine; but his young private secretary, with 
quiet dignity, declined both cigars and claret, 
though offered by hisemployer. It is to the credit 
of the capitalist that, when his secretary told him 
he never used tobacco or liquor, he answered, “ J 
honor you for it, young man.” 

His name is Jerome Raymond. He is now the pri- 
vate secretary of Bishop Thoburn, and is making 
a trip around the world, at the same time he is study- 
ing for his degree in the university, being permitted 
to substitute French and Sanskrit for some other 
studies that he would have taken if he were here. 

He was my stenographer, on and off, two years.” 
— FRANCES E. WILLARD, in “ The Union Signal.” 


HOW THEY PICKED OUT THE PRIZE 
SHEEP. 


Mr. Chas. Hancock, the celebrated animal painter, 
relates the following story :— 

“T was once staying with Lord Kinnaird, at his 
seat in Scotland, when his lordship expressed a 
wish that I should see some of his prize sheep, which 
were then feeding, with some hundreds of others, on 
the brow of a hill about three miles from the house. 
So calling his shepherd he asked him to have the 
prize sheep fetched up as quickly as he could. The 
shepherd whistled, when a fine old sheepdog ap- 
peared before him, and, seated on his hind quarters, 
evidently awaited orders. What passed between 
the shepherd and the dog I do not know, but the 
faithful creature manifestly understood his instruc- 
tions. Hedarted off toward the sheep, at the same 
time giving a significant bark which called two 
younger sheepdogs to join him. Accustomed as I 
was to the remarkable sagacity of collie dogs, I was 
amazed at what now took place. On one side of the 
hill was a river, on the other side a dense forest. 
One of the younger dogs, on arriving at the foot of 
the hill, turned to the left, while the other darted off 
tothe right. The former stationed himself between 
the sheep and the river, while the latter stood be- 
tween the sheep and the forest. The old dog now 
darted into the middle of the flock, when the sheep 
scampered right and left, but were kept at bay by 
the two watchers. The old dog speedily singled out the 
particular sheep required, and ina few minutes the three 
dogs were quietly driving them toward us. 

Patient—“ Doctor, let me know the worst.” Doc- 
tor (absent-mindedly)—*“ Two hundred dollars.”’—Puck. 


The law’s a pretty bird, and has charming wings. 
It would be quite a bird of paradise if it didiwt carry 
such a terrible bill.—Jerrold. 


TREATMENT OF ANIMALS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 

Warm as this country is between March and No- 
vember, snow sometimes falls on these prairies, and 
ice appears every winter in the shallow ponds, and 
cold northeast winds, accompanied with sleet, at 
times penetrate to the joints and marrow of these 
prairie cattle. The writer has seen hundreds of 
them in southern Louisiana and southern Texas 
prostrated by cold winds and rains, and sleet and 
“northers,” weak for want of food, unable to rise, 
perish, frozen to death, starved to death, bogged in 
soft ditches and ravines, and in the edges of shallow 
lakes and bayous, where they were trying to get a 
little water to quench their feverish thirst. Some- 
times they would flounder and struggle and “loo” 
in the mud and water a week, before death would 
relieve them. Who can tell the agony, from cold, 
hunger, thirst, and terror, they passed through 
before reaching the gates of death,—in mud and 
water, through successive cold days and dark 
nights, in pain and terror, the wind blowing and the 
storm pelting, the poor animal at times sending 
forth a low mournful “loo” for help, but no help 
came. 

Thousands and tens of thousands of cattle near 
the Gulf Coast, in prairies, marshes, in pine lands, 
and sometimes in timbered bottoms, die in a week 
or two in the manner and from causes just described. 
Then the stock owner gathers up his carts, ‘‘ hands,” 
and knives, and scours the range, hunting bis brand 
and earmark on dead cattle, to skin them and sell 
their hides, mourning over his loss but never pity- 
ing the suffering cattle that died in untold agonies, 
nor blaming himself for his want of humanity to 
his domestic animals. ’ 

Not only cattle, but sheep and hogs in tens of 
thousands, die of cold, hunger, disease, bad water, or 
no water at all, in these Guif States every winter, 
after being scourged in many instances in prairie 
and sea marsh in warm weather by hot summer 
suns, with no shelter, tormented by mosquitoes and 
flies, and sometimes by gnats. 


“ Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless millions mourn.” 


If the poet had put domestic animals in place of 
man in the above lines, the statement would have 
been as strictly true. 

Man’s inhumanity to his domestic animals makes 
countless millions of those useful and obedient ani- 
mals groan, and they sink and die—starved, de- 
prived of shelter, and salt, and water, and food, and 
a comfortable place for resting—they die of numer- 
ous diseases born of cruelty and destitution, of 
stripes and neglect, of selfish and heartless masters 
and keepers. If every word in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
were true, the Southern people never treated their 
slaves with one-tenth the cruelty or neglect that, 
to-day, causes widespread suffering and death 
among their domestic animals. 

The writer speaks from his own personal knowl- 
edge—from a residence of more than forty years in 
Louisiana, Texas, and Mississippi—he speaks under- 
standingly and defiantly. Who can deny these 
statements? No well-informed and honest man in 
the Gulf States or the world can deny them. There 
are untold and unwritten truths in regard to these 
matters which, if unveiled, or told upon the house- 
top, would shock even the hawks, owls, and vultures 
of mankind. 

The world has never fairly even commenced in- 
vestigating the subject of injustice and cruelty to 
domestic animals. Posterity will push the investi- 
gation, and will write chapters and books of horrors, 
in whicke dumb animals will have appreciative 
friends and brave defenders.—Agricultural Editor of 
New Orleans Picayune. 


CANON CITY, COLORADO. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER RECEIVED FROM A 
MOST RELIABLE RESIDENT. 


“The greatest need in this part of the world is in 
preventing cruelty to range cattle and to the cow- 
boys’ ponies. No one ‘in the cattle business’ pretends 
to shelter his animals at any time, no matter how severe 
the winters. If they die of cold or hunger, it is accepted 
as naturally as a frost which kills the fruit-buds. The 
plains and the foothills about here are strewn with the 
bones of cattle dead of neglect, and in a drive to-day I saw 
many young cattle, not one of which, if it were seen in a 
New England farm-yard, but would be as conspicuous for 
its exceeding leanness as were the lean kine of Pharaoh's 
dream. Young emaciated mothers drop their calves only 
sometimes to see them die in the late snows or cold rains, 
and the worst of it is, no one cares.” 


| 


HOW DO YOU LIKE IT YOURSELF? 


THE SURPRISE. 
BY PHILIP BURROUGHS STRONG. 


In a rickety hovel across the way, 
All beaten and broken by wind and weather, 
Lives “Old Granny Bronson,” wrinkled and gray, 
Scarce keeping her soul and body together. 
By sorrow and suffering wasted and worn, 
In body and mind and spirit sbattered, 
She lives on what to her door is borne — 
The scanty pittance by charity scattered. 
The other ev’ning, some lads I know, 
Bent on a mischievous undertaking, 
For Granny Bronson’s started to go, 
“ To give the old lady’s wits a shaking.” 
“What fun it will be,” from one of them came, 
“To see her frightened quite out of her senses! 
I only fear, boys, the scary old dame 
Will fall in a fit ere the sport commences.”’ 
But conscience was smiting the hearts of some, 
And his the most who the rest was leading; 
And just ere the band to the house bad come, 
He gave to the voice within him heeding. 
“Say, fellows,” he said, with a laugh to hide 
Convictions he vainly had sought to stifle, 
« Suppose we should frighten her so she died ? — 
You know she is scared at the merest trifle.” 
“T’ll tell you what,” quick another said, 
Whose purpose had more than once relented, 
“ Let’s give her a pleasant surprise instead.” 
“That's it! that’s it!” they all assented. 
Then long they talked with growing delight, 
All eager some scheme or service to proffer, 
Till at length ’twas agreed the following night 
To meet with whatever they had to offer. 
To have seen them would have done you good, 
Each striving hard to excel the others; 
There were baskets of food and sleds full of wood, 
And bundles of clothes from sisters and mothers. 
There was one who came with his saw and axe 
To cut what he knew another was bringing; 
And one who had listing to stop up the cracks 
Through which came the west wind, cold and 
stinging. 
I need not tell you what now took place — 
The lonely home so suddenly gladdened, 
The hope that shone in the haggard face, 
The joy that flooded the heart long saddened. 
I will only say that the lesson learned 
That night by those boys, no wealth could buy it; 
And that all of them said as they homeward turned, 
** How much more fun!”* Suppose you try it. 
—Golden Days. 


IN THE DRY GOODS STORE. 


A lady and her little daughter were shopping. 
The child sat on a counter stool and watched the 
people. Presently she saw a lady elegantly dressed, 
who handed a waterproof and umbrella to the young 
girl in charge. 

“ Take care of those things until I call for them,” she 
said. Then sailed away. 

The bright eyes of the child followed her. 

“Why, mamma,” she whispered, ‘ she didn’t even 
say please.” 

Sooner than she expected to, the lady returned. 

* Twill take my things,” she said. 

There was some little delay in finding them. 

“T hope you haven’t lost or misplaced them,” she 
said in a severe tone to the young girl. 

“No. Here they are.” Madame took them coolly, 
and without a word walked off. 

This was more than the child could stand. Lean. 
ing over so that her sweet young face came close to 
that of the girl clerk she said sweetly, ‘Thank you.” 
—Terre Haute Mail. 
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THE POETRY OF MOTION. 
For this we are indebted to D. Lothrop Co., publishers of ‘‘ Wide Awake,” etc. 


THE WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS. 


(From The Daily Iowa Capital, Des Moines, Dec. 14, 1892.) 
‘* Our Dumb Animals” is the title of the pleasantest, 
choicest, 
monthly paper of our day. 


most 


improving, and thought-inspiring 


A SKATING SONG. 


Hurrah for the wind that is keen and chill, 

As it skirts the meadows and sweeps the hill; 
Hurrah for the pulses of swift delight 
That tingle and beat in the winter’s night, 
When over the crystal lake we glide, 
Flying like birds o’er the frozen tide. 


Hurrah for the lad with the sparkling eye, 
For the joyous jones and the courage high! 
Hurrah for the health that is glad and strong, 
So that life is gay as a merry song, 

For the motion fearless, smooth, and fleet. 
When skates are wings to the flying feet. 


Hurrah for the landscape broad and fair 
Spread boldly out in the brilliant air! 

urrah for the folds of the sheeted snow, 
On the mountains high, in the valleys low; 
Hurrah for the track where the skaters glide, 
Fearless as over a highway tried! 


Hurrah for the girls who skate so well — 
Dorothy, Winifred, Kate, and Nell! 

Hurrah for the race we’re bound to win, 
And the curves and figures we mean to spin! 
Hurrah for the joy that wings our feet, 
When like dancers gay we pass and meet. 


Who chooses may boast of the summer-.time, 
Hurrah we cry for the frost and rime, , 
For the icicles pendent from roof and eaves, 
For snow that covers the next year’s sheaves! 
Hurrah for the gleaming, glassy lake 
Where the skaters bold their pleasure take! 

— Harper’s Young People. 


THE WINTER BELLS. 


Hear the ar with the bells — 
Silver bells— 
Whata world of merriment their melody foretells? 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle, 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
Witb a crystalline delight, 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, . 
Bells, bells, bells, 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the nate. 
OE. 


‘“Miss Amy, what is the ‘best way of 
killing time in the winter?” 
Miss Amy: ‘ Sleigh it.” 


Many of God’s most potent ministers are noiseless. 
How silently the sunbeams fall all day long upon the 
fields and gardens, and yet what joy, cheer, and life 
they diffuse! How silently the flowers bloom, and 

et what sweet —_ ye they emit! How silently 
jhe stars move on their majestic marches around 

God’s throne, and yet we | are suns of worlds! How 
silently God’s angels work, stepping with noiseless 
tread through our homes and performing ever their 
blessed ministries about us! ho hears the flutter 
of their wings or the faintest whisper of their 
tongues? And yet we know they hover over us and 
move about us continually. So Christ has many 
lowly earthly servants, who work so quietly that 

ey are never known among men as workers, 
whom he writes down among noblest ministers. 


IN ‘* THE WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS.” 


In ‘*The Wonders of the Heavens,” published 
by Scribner & Co., we find that the sun is 
about one and one-half millions times larger 
than the earth, and about ninety-one millions of 
miles distant, and that our sun is only one of 
about forty-three millions of stars thus far dis- 
covered. 

When the sublime facts of astronomy come 
upon us as we look up at night into the starry 
heavens, how infinitely insignificant all the 
ambitions and struggles and hopes and fears 
of this little planet of ours seem in comparison 
with the magnitude and grandeur of God’s 
universe already discovered, and the doubtless 
infinitely greater universe which the most power- 
ful telescope has not yet been able to reveal to 
the eye of man. 

Can the microscope show insects so infini- 
tesimally small as the grandest monarchs of 
the world seem in comparison with Omnipo- 
tence? 


WHO MADE THEM ? 


Mother, who made the stars which light 
The beautiful sky? 

Who madethe moon so clear and bright, 
That rises up so high? 


*T was God, my child, the glorious One— 
He formed them by His power; 

He made alike the brilliant sun 
And every leaf and flower. 


He made your little feet to walk, 
Your sparkling eyes to see, 

Your busy, prattling ton, 
Your limbs so light and free. 


He paints each fragrant flower that glows 
ith loveliness and bloom! 
He gives the violet and the rose 
Their beauty and perfume. 


Our various wants His hands supply, 
And guard us 

We’re kept beneath His watchful eye, 
And guided by His power. 


Then let your little heart, my love, 
Its grateful homage pay, 

To this kind Friend, who from above 
So gently guides your way. 


PROCESSION OF STARS AND SOULS. 


I stood at the open casement, 
And looked upon the — 
And saw the westward-going stars 
Pass slowly out of sight. 


Slowly the bright procession 
Went down the gleaming arch, 

And my soul discerned the music 
Of the long triumphal march: 


Till the great celestial army, 
Stretching far beyond the poles, 
Became the eternal symbol 
Of the mighty march of souls, 


“T have nothing to do with death’s coming. 
My business is to live as long as I can until the 
Lord shall think proper to call me home.” 
— Rev. Wm. Tennent, Sen. 


Onward, forever onward, 
Red Mars led on his clan; 

And the moon, like a mailed maiden, 
Was riding in the van. 


And some were bright in beauty, 
And some were faint and small, 

But these might be, in their great heights, 
The noblest of them all. 


Downward, forever downward, 
Behind earth’s dusky shore, 

They passed into the unknown night, 
They passed, and were no more. 


No more! oh, say not so! 
And downward is not just; 

For the sight is weak, and the sense is dim, 
That looks through heated dust. 


The stars and the mailed moon, 
Though they seem to fall and die, 

Still sweep in their embattled lines 
An endless reach of sky. 


And though the hills of death 
May hide the bright array, 

The marshalled brotherhood of souls 
Still keeps its onward way. 


forever upward, 

see their walk sublime, 

And hear the glorious music 
Of the conquerors of time. 


And long let me remember 
That the palest fainting one 
May to diviner vision be 
A bright and blazing sun. 
THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


*TWAS NIGHT WHEN THE LORD 
WAS BORN. 


It was not in the glow of noontide high, 
Or the tender grace of morn, 

But shadows were over the earth and sky — 
*Twas night when the Lord was born. 


This is ever the way God moulds his deeds, 
In silence and out of sight; 

They hide in the dark like the precious seeds 
Then suddenly rise in light, 


So whenever a night with shadowy wing 
Folds darkly over otr way, 

We must listen to hear God’s angels sing, 
And watch for the dawning day. 


Let us say, when we sit in darkness long, 
With an aching heart, forlorn, 

“ Jt was night when the angels sang their song, 
*Twas night when the Lord was born.” 


For all the glad days that had rolled in light 
Since the first glad day had birth 

Were not half so bright as the one dark night 
When the Saviour came to earth. 


And at last we shall own in the heavenly clime, 
With a finished life in view, 
That our darkest nights in the path of time 
Were the brightest days we knew. 
ALFRED J. HouGH. 


- 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
To teach and lead 


I answer: 


every child and older person to | will make some other human being: 
seize every opportunity 40 say a| or some dumb creature happier. 
kind word, or do a kind act that 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 
15292 Albany, N. Y. 

Black Beauty Band. 

P., Mrs. J. W. McNamara. 
15293 Vernon, R. I. 

Mt. Vernon Band. 

P., Mary L. Bennis. 
15294 Berne, Ind. 

Berne Band. 

P., Robt. Rohrer. 
15295 W. Middletown, Pa. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., Mrs. R. M. Ackison. 
15296 Berne, Ind. 

Berne Band. 

P., Enos Sprunger. 
15297 Roxbury, Mass. 

Dale Band. 

P., Mamie Galbraith. 
15298 Parkesburg, Pa. 

Good Cheer Band. 

P., Carrie Henderson. 
15299 Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hiawatha Band. 

P., Miss A. L. Shepard. 
15300 Poland, N. Y. 

Comet Band. 

P., Edith L. Sprague. 
15301 Richmond, Va. 

Sunshine Band. 

P., Mrs. H. S. Ackerly. 
15302 Berne, Ind. 

Mission Band. 

P., Henry M. Reusser. 
15303 Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Silent Band. 

P., Lars M. Larson. 
15304 Iron Duff, N.C. 

Iron Duff Band. 

P., W. T. Downs. 
15305 Athens, Ohio. 

Junior Epworth League Band. 

P., Mrs. W. Boughton. 
15306 La Fayette, Oregon. 

Black Beauty Band. 

P., Mabel Baker. 
15307 Excelsior Band. 
P., Frank Billington. 


15308 Red, White, and Blue Band. 
P., Charley Henry. 
15309 Whittier Band. 
P., Maggie M. Boone. 
15310 Sheridan, Oregon. 
Black Beauty Band. 
P., Ruth Churchman, 
15311 Whiteson, Oregon. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., Lela Hoffman. 
15312 Amity, Ohio. 
Black Beauty Band. 
P., Mattie Davis. 
15313 Detroit, Mich. 
Holy Trinity School. 
George Washington Band. 
| 15314 Lincoln Band. 
15315 Garfield Band. 
15316 Grant Band. 
15817 Longfellow Band. 
15318 Whittier Band. 
15319 Goldsmith Band. 
| 15320 G. T. Angell Band. 
15321 Golden Rule Band. 
15322 [’ll Try Band. 
15323 Neverfail Band. 
15324 Sunshine Band. 
15325 Wide Awake Band. 
153826 Helping Hand Band. 
15327 St. Leo’s School. 
Golden Rule Band. 
15328 Sunbeam Band. 
15329 Star Band. 
15330 Hope Band. 
Sunshine Band. 
15332 Wide Awake Band. 
15333 Helping Hand Band. 
15334 Delray, Mich. 
McMillan School. 
Neverfail Band. 
P., Frank Cody. 
15335 Busy Workers Band. 
P., Fannie Begole. 
15336 Helping Hand Band. 
P., Kate Hogan. 
| 15837 Wide Awake Band. 
| P., Emma Rifbe. 
| 15338 Sunbeam Band. 
| P., L. Baldwin. 


15339 Little Helpers Band. 
P., Hannah Begole. 
15340 Detroit, Mich. 
St. Vincent’s School. 
Lily Band. 
15341 Rose Band. 
15342 Tulip Band. 
15343 Violet Band. 
15344 Verbena Band. 
15345 Forget-me-not Band. 
15346 Lilac Band. 
15347 Mayflower Band. 
15348 Snowball Band. 
15349 Chrysanthemum Band, 
15350 Snowdrop Band. 
15351 Goldenrod Band. 
15352 Touch-me-not Band. 
15353 Morning Glory Band. 
15354 Golden Rule Band. 
15355 I'll Try Band. 
153856 Willing Workers Band. 
15357 Wide Band. 
15358 Helping Hand Band. 
15359 Detroit College. 
Excelsior Band. 


P., Rev. M. P. Dowling. 


15360 Longfellow Band. 
., G. H. Horpenberg. 

15361 Whittier Band. 

P., Chas. Coppens. 
15362 Golden Rule Band. 

P., Joseph F. Rimmiie. 
15363 Henry Bergh Band. 

J. J. Curran, 

153864 G. T. Angell Band. 

P., Chas. F. Crowley. 
15365 Lincoln Band. 

P., E. A. Magenery. 
15366 Geo. Washington Band. 
P., R. F. Corcoran. 
15367 Garfield Band. 

P., John A. Gonser. 
15368 Goldsmith Band. 

P., Cornelius Thyne. 
15369 Helping Hand Band. 

P., G. A. McGovern, 
15370 Neverfail Band. 

P., Michael Hoferer, 
15871 [ll Try Band. 
P., Victor F. Ducat. 


| 
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15372 Wide Awake Band. 

F. O’Grady. 
15373 Willing Workers Band. 

P., Martin M. Harts. 
15374 Forget-me-not Band. 

Augustus K. Meyer. 
15375 Sunbeam Band. 

P., Michael I. Stutch. 
15376 Lily Band. 

P., Wm. Machin. 
15377 Rose Band. 

P., John M. Tice. 
15378 Morrisville, Pa. 

Creek School L. T. L. Band. 

P., Miss I. J. Robbins. 
15379 Lynn, Mass. 

Junior League Band. 

P., Maud W., Swett. 
15380 Bryantsville, Ky. 

White Oak Band. 

P., Charlie White. 
15381 Sheridan, Oregon. 

Indevor Band. 

P., Minnie Kingar. 
15382 Lynn Common, Mass. 

Junior League Band. 

P., Mrs. M. W. Levett. 
15383 N. Y. City, N. Y. 

East River School Band. 

P., Mrs. L. B. Briant. 
15384 Sutton, Neb. 

Sutton Busy Band. 

P., Rev. J. Flook. 
15385 Whitingham, Vt. 

Whitingham Band. 

P., Mrs. F. A. Albee, 
15386 Wasioga, Minn. 

Goldenrod Band. 

P., Lizzie H. Woods, 
15387 McMinnville, Oregon. 

Abraham Lincoln Band. 

P., Emma Greene. 
15388 Elliott Band. 

P., Mrs. Matthews. 
15389 Columbus Band. 

P., Miss Sarah Mark. 
15390 Whittier Band. 

P., Miss N. Ungerman. 
15391 Tennyson Band. 

P., Ada Allen. 


15392 Sunbeam Band. 

P., Lottie Ground. 
15393 Sunshine Band. 

P., Mrs. Jessie Johnson. 
15394 Hillsboro, Oregon. 

Geo. Washington Band. 

P., Miss Mae Clark. 
15395 The Little Reapers Band. 

., Alma Willis. 

15396 Willing Workers Band. 

P., Mrs. Ella M. Young. 
15397 Robin Band. 

P., Mrs. M. M. Pittenger. 
15398 Lincoln Band. 

P., Miss Wilma Waggener, 
15399 Sunbeam Band. 

P., Manly Everett. 
15400 St. Lambert, Montreal, P. Q. 

Hope Band. 

P., Rev. Wm. J. Dart. 
15401 Nantucket, Mass. 

Nantucket Band, 

P., F. L. Weaver. 
15402 Buffalo, N. Y. 

Longfellow Band. 

P., Edward Cursons. 
15403 Allentown, R. I. 

Violet Band. 

P., F. L. Phinney. 
15404 San Francisco, Cal. 

Kind Ones Band No. 2. 

P., Miss C. L. Sweeney, 
15405 Milledgeville, Ga. 

Middle Ga. Band. 

P., Miss Annie Barksdale. 
15406 Phenix, R. 1. 

Sunbeam Band. 

P., Emma E, Greene. 
15407 Ludlow, Ky. 

Ludlow Band. 

P., Belle Ross. 
15408 Columbus, Kan. 
Columbus Band. 

P., Beulah S. Cook. 
15409 Louisville, Ky. 

Golden Star Band. 

P., Hallie L. Theobald, 
15410 Boston, Mass. 

Junior League Band, 

P., Clara M. Organ. 


PUSS AND THE HAWK. 

It was inthe town of Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, 
and not very long ago, that a Maltese cat met witb 
the following remarkable adventure, and proved 
what a valiant creature a cat can be under stranger 
circumstances, I fancy, than ever any one was placed 
in before :— 

Puss was the property of a gentleman named 
Simon Clay, and was sitting quietly sunning herself 
in the back yard where some chickens were kept. It 
had been known for some time that there was a 
hawk about, hungry as hawks are always supposed 
to be, and the townspeople had taken good care to 
see that their chickens were protected from the 
tierce bird of prey. But nobody thought of protect- 
ing puss. 

Suddenly, just as she was enjoying her forty winks 
in the most peaceful fashion, there was a sudden rush 
of feathers just above her, a number of sharp claws 
pierced her back, and she found herself being car- 
ried away through the air ata quicker pace than she 
had ever travelled before, with all her quick ways. 

Puss woke up. She was no gentle, harmless chic- 
ken, unable to do anything-in the way of fighting be- 
yond a little mild pecking with her bill. Puss was 
well armed with teeth and claws. As soon as she 
discovered the situation she twisted her little body 
about and went to work. Feathers flew in all direc- 
tions. There was a biting and scratching that must 
have astonished the hawk beyond anything thatever 
came within his experience before. So sudden and 
violent was the attack, in fact, that he dropped his 
hold upon his prey, and poor puss began to descend 
earthward with a rapidity that must have been her 
death had nothing interfered. 

The hawk, however, had reconsidered the case. He 
did not wish to lose his dinner in spite of the eccen- 
tric ways of this strange fowl. One more sudden 
swoop. Puss’s fallis arrested, and the hawk has her 
this time securely in his claws again. But neither 
is puss’s pluck exbausted; strange as events are, she 
has plenty of fight in her still; and while the talons 
hold tight there is a furious combatin mid-air, puss’s 
teeth and claws clinging firmly to her adversary’s 
throat, and the strong beak of the latter darting 
wildly at the glaring eyes, so different from those of 
the poor fowls which are generally the fierce crea- 
ture’s victims. 

As the combat goes on they are all the time nearing 
the ground, fortunately for puss. The claws keep a 
firm hold, and the sharp teeth tear away at the throat 
of the great bird of prey. Soon he is able to fight no 
longer, and puss feels herself once more on terra 
firma just as the great wings droop and the wild 
creature collapses in death. 

Ithad been a wonderful conflict. At one time the 
hawk had risen to the height of a hundred feet with 

uss in his grasp. Had he loosed his hold then, the 
all would have ended poor puss’s days in terrible 
fashion. Indeed, had the creature not recovered it- 
self so rapidly from the first astonishment at the 
savage attack made by\the cat, and with that light- 
ning-like swoop #peculiar to its kind recovered its 


| prey, the story would have ended quite as fatally for 


uss. But the victory was all upon the other side. 
Puss escaped with some rather severe but by no 


| means serious wounds. 


We are told that her equanimity was not very 
much disturbed either by the combat or by the ad- 
miration she has since received as the result of her 


| heroism. When those who had witnessed the battle 
| in the air reached the scene, she was sitting calmly 


by the side of her vanquished foe licking her 
wounds, and looking as it a fight with a creature 
three times her size and in mid-air was an under- 
taking quite to her liking, and not by any means 
upsetting to her nerves. 

Of course, puss is a heroine and the pride of the 
village. Mr. Clay thinks there never was such a cat, 
and the farmers round about are loud in their praises 
of one who has so valiantly encountered and de- 
stroyed the enemy of their barnyards. — Harper’s 
Young People. 


A CUNNING FOX. 


Foxie was very fond of tallow, and I had great 
trouble to keep him from eating up my small 
stock. He knew my disposition to guard it as well 
as [ knew his to steal it; so it was an open strife of 
wits between us. Shortly after rising one Sunday 
morning, my eye was caught by his unusual attitude 
in the shop, the door of which I had thrown open. 
He was glaring at a lump of tallow lying on my 
bench, and glancing from time totime toward alamp 
chimney set on a table near my bed, where I was 
dressing myself at the moment; though how the 
tallow and the chimney stood related to each other 
in his brain I could not imagine. Accordingly I 
watched him. uddenly he made a spring at the 
glass chimney, breaking it into a thousand pieces, 
and instantly, before I could withdraw my attention 
from the crash and ruin, sprang for the lump of tal- 
low, which he seized in his mouth, and flew out of 
the door, running away at the highest speed of 
which his obesity admitted. He had thrown his 
glass dust in my eyes, and while I was getting it out 
of them, had pounced upon my tallow and made off 
with it. The strife of wits was going against me. 
Half dressed as I was, I immediately gave chase to 
the thief, and by reason of his corpulence gained 
on him so fast that he turned abruptly and bolted 
into the cowstable, which I entered at a full run just 
in time to see him carefully drop the tallow from 
his mouth into a puddle at the edge of which he 
was standing, and whence he came up to me se- 
renely, looking the picture of innocence and wanting 
to play as if nothing had happened. — Wide Awake. 


**How do you know he loves you?” 

“He said he would die for me.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“TIsn’t that enough? ” 

“Certainly not. If he had said he would give up 
smoking for you, that would be a proof of love.” 


—New York World. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 


Our friend Frances EZ. Willard kindly sends us the 
following thoughtful poem sent her by some friend. 


A long day’s journey there lay before; 
I crossed the meadow at breaking morn; 
I saw the road wind by hill and moor— 
Beyond the hills was my distant bourne. 
I thought of the greeting I should win,— 
What was it moaned at my feet mean while? 
A poor old terrier, lame and thin; 
I stooped and helped him over the stile — 
Then would have crossed; but a dreary yelp 
Arrested me, and I turned to view 
Alimping poodle, whose need of help 
Was manifest, and I helped him too. 
Of every nation and tribe are they, 
And each has a fresh, resistless wile; 
Each says in his own peculiar way, 
“Just help a lame dog over the stile.” 
They’re greyhound, Skye, Pomeranian; 
They limp along in an endless file; 
They’re smooth or curly, they’re black and tan, 
But all are lame and would cross the stile. 
The shadows deepen o’er hill and glen, 
Dim is my pathway of many a mile — 
Yet will I renew my journey when 
The last lame dog is over the stile. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
HUNTSMAN, O SPARE THE BIRDS. 


In the solitude of wood, 
In its oy green, 

Mid the gold, the shade on bough, 
Rain-drop, dew-drop’s sheen; 

There the birds the sweetest sing, 
So it seems to me, 

As I pass to gather flowers, 
Hear them in their glee. 

There the birds the happiest are, 
For, uneaged and free, 

They can fly about at will, 
Sing from every tree. 

And the blue skies o’er them smile, 
Days are long and bright, 

Silv’ry stars too seem to guard 
Thro’ the gray, chill night. 

To the southland they can go, 
When the fall days come, 

Find there sun and leaf and bloom, 
Each a happy home. 

There as here their praises ring. 
Thoughtless huntsman, spare 

These sweet songsters of the wood, 
Who glad message bear. 

ELLA M. TRUESDELL. 
Hornellsville, N. Y. 


The Angel of Mercy passeth by on the other side 
and hath no tears to shed when the cruel man dies, 
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HONESTY PAYS. 


We have just read 
in one of our ex- 
changes an account 
of a young lady 
who, by the death 
of relatives, was 
placed in very re- 
duced circumstan- 
ces, and compelled 
to enter a dry goods 
store as saleswoman 
at the glove counter. 

Some very defec- 
tive gloves were 

iven her to sell. 
She called the atten- 
tion of the floor man- 
ager. He told her 
it was her business 
to obey orders and 
sell whatever she 
was told to. 
She could not do 

conscientiously, 
and though very 
much in need of 
her wages, told him 
she could not. He 
discharged her, and 
she almost 
heart-broken. But 
the merchant who 
owned the store 
noticed her absence, 
heard the floor man- 
ager’s explanation, 
sent for the young 
lady, examined . the 
gloves, sent them 
back to the manu- 
facturer, thanked 
her in behalf of 
his firm, raised her 
wages, and assured 
her that she should 
never again be in- 
terfered with in the 
conscientious  dis- 
charge of her duty. 

We like to read 
such accounts, and 
wish American 
newspapers would 
publish more of 
them. — Epiror. 


Professor—“‘Does cold 
ever generate heat?” 
“Yes, when your best 
girl is cold it always 
makes you hot.”’-Phar- 
maceutical Era. 


it 


THE GREAT PROCESSION. 


Did you ever happen to think, when dark 

Lights up the lamps outside the pane, 

And you look through the glass on that wonderland 
Where the witches are making their tea in the rain, 
Of the great procession that says its prayers 

All the world over, and climbs the stairs, 

And goes to a wonderland of dreams, 

Where nothing at all is just what it seems? 


All the world over, at eight o’clock, 

Sad and sorrowful, glad and gay, 

These with their eyes as bright as dawn, 
Those almost asleep on the way, 

This one capering, that one cross, 
Plaited tresses, or curling floss, 

Slowly the long procession streams - 
Up to the wonderland of dreams. 


Far in the islands of the sea 

The great procession takes up its way, 

Where, throwing their faded flower-wreaths down, 
Little savages tire of play; 

Though Shey have no stairs to climb at all, 

And go to sleep wherever they fall, 

ad the sea’s soft song and the stars’ soft gleams 
They are off to the wonderland of dreams. 


Then the almond lids of the Tartar boy 

Droop like a leaf at close of day; 

And his mat is pleasant as clouds of down 

To the tawny child of the Himalay; 

And the lad on the housetop at Ispahan 

Sees night, while the rose-breaths around him fan, 
Lead up from the desert his starry teams 

And mount to the wonderland of dreams. 


Still westward the gentle shadow steals, 
And touches the head of the Russian maid, 


THE WAY WE USED TO TRAVEL IN NEW ENGLAND WHEN RAILROADS WERE FEW AND FAR BETWEEN. 


We are indebted to “The Massachusetts Ploughman”’ for this truthful picture. 


And the Vikings’ sons leave wrestle and leap, 
And Gretchen loosens her yellow braid, 

And Bess and Arthur follow along, 

And sweet Mavourneen at evensong, 

All mingling the morrow’s hopes and schemes 
With those of the wonderland of dreams. 


The round world over, with dark and dew, , 
See how the great procession swells; 

Hear the music to which it moves, 

The children’s prayers and the evening bells. 
It climbs the slopes of the far Azores, 

At last it reaches our western shores. 

And where can it go at these extremes 

But into that wonderland of dreams? 


Hurrying, scampering, lingering, slow, 
Ah, what a patter of little feet! 
Eyelids heavy as flowers with bees, 

as ever anything so sweet? 
Out of the tender evening blue— 
I do believe it has come for you 
To be off to the wonderland of dreams, 
Where nothing at all is just what it seems! 

— St. Nicholas. 


AMONG THE JEWS. 


It was a current tradition amongst the Jews, and 
is stated by Josephus, that before the fall animals 
could talk and men could understand their language. 
The early fathers believed it, — so they accounted for 
the conversation between Eve and the serpent. 
* Basil,” describing the Garden of Eden, says: “Then 
the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air were 
pede y They heard and spoke so as to be under- 
stood. 


A tailor’s goose — The dude. 


A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 

The Jews say that when Moses was keeping the 
sheep of Jethro, a lamb ran away and lost itself in 
the desert. He went after it and pursued ita great 
way,.till the little creature fell, panting and footsore, 
on the ground, unable to go further. Then Moses 
said to it, “ Little lamb, didst thou think I sought 
thee to hurt thee that thou didst fly me? Nay,it was 
in love that I went after thee, and now in love I will 
bear thee home in my bosom.” And when God saw 
his gentleness to the lamb, He said, ‘‘ This man shall 
rule my people Israel.” 


A woman living in the suburbs was aroused 
by a noise at the window, and dimly saw a man’s 
face peering in through the blind. Shesilently 
crept out of bed, and, reaching the window, 
popped up like a jack-in-the-box with a sudden 
*“*Boo!”? The man dropped as though shot, 
and fled. — Hartford Post. 


A SAD PREDICAMENT. 
(From the ‘Richmond Review.’’) 

A woman not a thousand miles from Richmond 
was, without doubt, the most flurried female (last 
Sunday) in seven counties when she discovered, 
after coming out of church, that her brand new hat 
was adorned with a tag whereupon was inscribed 
the legend: ‘‘Reduced to $2.76.” 


THE BOSTON PILOT 
Calls the men who ride and drive docked 
horses ‘‘ heartless idiots.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Receipts by the M. 8. P. C. A. in December. 
Fines and witness’ fees, $207.14. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

A Friend, $100; Miss Esther L. Fiske, $25; Mrs. W. 
H. Gallagher, $10; L. M. Chase, $5; J. C. Braman, $5; 
Laura A. Dean, $5; “D. A.,” $5; Second Church, 
Dorchester, $4.50; Susie R. Whiting, $5; Miss E. F. 
Bisbee, $5; Dr. A. M. Ballard, $4.50; Rev. Chas. J. 
Boylan, $2; 8S. W. A. Stevens, $2; A Friend, $0.50; 
Rev. Hilary Bygraves, $0.50. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

A Friend, Miss 8S. N. Hart, Miss Frances A. Read, 
Mary Burdett, A. M. Ferguson, Miss H. A. Adams, 
Miss B. F. Clough, Dr. M. M. Averill, Ellen White 
Joy. 

Total, $188. 

American Humane Education Society for litera- 
ture and sundries, $142.50. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Miss Prettyman, $12.07; Miss J. G. Ireland, $11.15; 
Miss C. P. Stokes, $9.60; Esther Speakman, $7.50; 
H. W. Suface, $6.25; Miss A. D. Fogg, $6.25; Dr. W. E. 
Keith, $6; Hugh Devine, $5; Mrs. C. E. Thayer, $5; 
S. S. Ware, $4; Mrs. F. Cairns, $4; Rev. G. M. Du 
Bois, $3.70; Belle Coleman, $3.75; Miss A. M. Dore, $3; 
Mrs. C. R. Van Buskirk, $3; Mrs. A. C. Sullivan, $2.50; 
Anna Emerson, $2.50; Mrs. W. B. Austin, $2.50; Annie 
C. Morris, $2.50; Mrs. M. Robertson, $2.25; C. M. 
Rotch, $1.80; Meth. S. S., Dedham, $1.75; Miss E. E. 
Simmons, $1.75; H. W. Lull, $1.75; J.C. Braman, $1.25; 
Brentano’s, $1.25; Dr. Johnson, $1.25; Blanche N. Wil- 
bur, $0.85; Cora Wilburn, $0.75; Annie M. Hinkle, 
30.52; Mary A. Tuttle, $0.75. 


Two DOLLARS EACH. 
Miss Adeline May, Mrs. G. L. Stoddard, H. E. Sar- 
gent, Miss M. Morgan, Mrs. L. O. Erving, H. G. May- 
nard, Lizzie C. Haynes, Mrs. H. A. Rice. 


ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

Miss S. Knight, Wm. M. Snow, A. B. Langford, 
A. B. Fowler, May Ten Broeck, Mrs. A. de B. Lovett, 
E. G. Lucas, Geo. Jepson, Roffe’s Agency, Daniel 
Offord. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mrs. C. J. Pickford, J. H. Sawyer, Miss L. Willis, 
Mrs. Goodwin, Mrs E. B. Averill, Mrs. J. B. Milliken, 
D. L. Furber, D.D., Olive Lawrence, L. W. Grinnell, 
Annie H. Breed, Jeannie E. Ridgway, J. N. Marshall, 
Joel Wilson, Fannie Trail, C. A. Hamlin, Mrs. L. L. 
Turner, W. Wayne, Aurelia G. Mace, W. J. Mac- 
kenzie, Flora M. Symmes, Laura A. Dean, Mrs. C. P. 
Croft, Rev. J. Wood, E. N. Metcalf, R. N. Marvin, 
Miss J. Wintersteen, Dr. L. A. Cliff, Miss F. N. Kar- 
man, Miss M. B. Hathaway, Miss Mary Chase, Miss 
M. E. Abercrombie, J. W. Price, Dr. Sibley, Miss I. 
Batchelder, Mrs. E. A. Collins, Lucie E. Owen, M. P. 
Houghton, Mrs. J. Fillins, Miss E. L. Sleeper, Mrs. J. 
Prescott, Miss Fish, F. W. Pierce, P. J. Lachmeyer, 
Cynthia J. Graves, Geo. H. Blake, L. A. Tallmadge, 
EK. A. Huntington, Mrs. L. Tuckerman, Moore’s 
Agency, C. Guernsey, J. H. Suckling, M. G. Palmer, 
Mrs. J. M. Francis, Miss R. J. Dowds, L. A. Browne, 
Dr. Lucy Barnicoat, Mrs. S. F. Morey. 


Firty CENTS EACH. 

C. H. Bueck, S. J. Golder, Bella Westervelt, Rev. J. 
C. Long, T. Goddard, C. E. Perkins, Jr., Miss L. Bown, 
G. H. Elson, Frances A. Dering, Mrs. C. S. Davis, 
Mrs. S. F. Smith, L. Hawkes, H. Washburn, Mrs. A. 
F. Harris, Fannie Tomlinson, F. J. Marshall, Rev. P. 
W. Taylor, H. P. Buttrick, Miss Eliza Moulton, 
Blanche W. Simmons, Harriet A. Morey, L. H. Par- 
ker, Lucy A. Hudson, Mrs. J. Nesmith, F. H. Lincoln, 
Mrs.W. E. Dwight, J. A. Bogardus, Mrs. M. A. Holman, 
Miss L. M. Colton, Miss L. Powell, Mrs. F. T. Gray, 
Dr. A. M. Ballard, Boylston Ins. Co., Mrs. H. A. Pow- 
nall, Miss I. Bundy, Mrs. L. L. Dudley, Mrs. S. R. 
Hecht, Rev. E. E. Gordon, R. W. Standart, Jr., Mrs. 
H. Wellington, Mrs. M. Ferguson, C. Ordway, Mrs. J. 
W. Piatt, Mrs. S. M. Greene, Elizabeth Burnett, Miss 
H. M. Spalding, W. St. John, Grace E. Kelley, Mrs. F. 
W. Parrott, 8S. F. News Co., Miss M. Kelley, Lucy J. 
Crobaugh, Alice W. Bancroft, Y. Mohammed, Mary S. 
Willits, Miss Quincy, C. W. Preston, Eloise Barney, 
Sallie Wardwell, Eliz. L. Rand, Mollie W. White, 
Ewing & Robinson, Miss S. Howland, Mrs. George 
Perkins, C. F. Bellows, Miss Palfrey, J. H. Winkley, 
A. L. Hayes, F. Hayes, Mrs. J. H. Allen, Mrs. G. L. 
Farnham, Mrs. F. H. Atwood, L. C. Kilby, Sampson’s 
Agency, Mrs. F. Whitmarsh, B. T. Washington, Miss 
M. E. Strickland, Amy H. Arnold, Mrs. M. Merrill, 
J.M. Mowry, T. F. Williams, Miss E. Babcock, Rosa 
Dodds, Miss M. E. Shurtleff, Myra Proctor, Mrs. R. 
Hall, W. S. Lamont, E, S. Kincaid, H. G. Lund, F. J. 
Grimke, 8S. F. Wood, Florence Sampson, A. Crandell, 


There are twenty-two news- 
papers in Kansas edited by 


women. 


WINTER FUN. 


Mrs. C. P. De Laittre, Mrs. F. E. Stimpson, R. An. 
drews, Miss L. Baker, W. P. Stoddard, Abby C. 
Williams, Eva P. Fulton, R. Dodge, Mrs. C. A. Cheney, 
Mrs. J. L. Bowers, Miss J. Rugg, E. Maurice, Mrs. 
Wm. Watkins, H. M. Rice, A. A. Allen, Mrs. P. L. 
Wakelee, Mrs. J. L. Smith, C. Crossman, Miss A. 
Gordon, Kenyon News Co., Christine Campbell, W. 
B. Martin, Lizzie Hamilton, W.J Stanley, Miss S. E. 
Stewart, L. Eliza Brigham, A. Gardner, Miss M. J. 
Wheelock, Bertha E. Billings, R. C. Peck, Mary B. 
Hopkins, B. Meador, Mrs. A. R. London, Agnes A. 
Aubin, J. N. Farrar, W. F. Bartholomew, Miss Edith 
Worden, T. W. Thompson, M. E. Perkins, Ella D. 
Hood, Mrs. D. L. Winchester. 

All others in sums of less than fifty cents, $15.39. 

Total, $286.58. 

Publications sold, $155.99. 

Interest, $11.40. 

Total, $991.61. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education 
Society in December. 

A Friend, $102; Mrs. H. Beech, $25; ‘‘ Echo,” $15; 
Miss C. P. Stokes, $10.40; G. M. Du Bois, $5; Geo. S. 
Fiske, $5; W. P. Stearns, $5; Mission Circle, $2.25; 
A Friend, $2; Agnes Floyd, $0.25. 


And from Sales of Black Beauty. 

H. H. Wittelshofer, $5; Mrs. John Woodward, $16; 
E. C. Carrington, $17.50; H. R. Pettengill, $5; C. P. 
Nelson, $5; Mary M. Kelley, $6; C. A. Mitchell, $10; 
May Ten Broeck, $5; W. F. Kyle, $5; Dr. J. E. Chase, 
$8; J. Wilder & Co., $40; Redhead, Norton, Lathrop 
& Co., $7.69; John Wanamaker, $5; Chas. Aldrich, $5. 

All others in sums of less than $5, $258.55. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Monthly Organ or the American Humane Education 
Society and the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

WHAT THE PRESS SAY ABOUT IT. A FEW FROM 
HUNDREDS OF RECENT NOTICES. 

1. All who sympathize with kindness will be de- 
lighted with acopy of “Our Dumb Animals.” No 
more entertaining or more useful reading can be 
put into the hands of children. The pictures are as 

good as the text.— New York Tribune. 

2. Alwaysa welcome guest to our editorial table. — 
Bangor Daily Commercial. 

3. Attractive sheet—should be in every house- 
hold.— Augusta Age. 

4. and attractive monthly. — Springfield 

ican. 

5. Admirable publication. — Burlington Hawkeye. 

6. A beautiful paper.— Southern Cultivator (At- 
lanta, Ga.). 

7. Its attractive pictures catch the eye, and its 
short pathetic stories touch the hearts of readers, 
and old. — Zion’s Herald (Boston). 

8. Excellent monthly, always readable, and its 
anecdotes and stories always point a wholesome 
moral. — Bostom Times. 

9. lt isa pleasure to call attention to “ Our Dumb 
Animals.” It is suitable for children and adults, the 
home, and the Sunday school. — The Beacon (Boston). 

i0. Full of entertaining reading.— Boston Pilot. 

ll. No journal more cleverly conducted ever 
pleaded a worthy cause.—Lyceum (Washington,D.C.) 

12. Worth five times its price, and should be found 
in every home. — West Virginia Argus. 

13. Its every page is animated by a loving spirit 
which makes it invaluable in a family where there 

shou on every library table.— German- 

. Publication in every way worthy of encou - 

16. We advise every pao and teacher to send for 
it. We do not know of any other publication so full 
of things to keep the hearts of ‘the young tender to- 
wards all that breathe.— School Education (St. Paul 
and Minneapolis). 

One of the most interesting exchanges that 
come to our table.—Catholic Knight (Cleveland,Ohio). 

18. Of all the publications which reach this office, 
“Our Dumb Animals,” of Boston, is the one which 
inspires the purest and tenderest thoughts. — The 
Putnam (West Virginia) Democrat. 


A disappointed fish peddler was belaboring his 
slow but patient horse in a street in Georgetown, D 
C., the other day, and calling out his wares at inter- 
vals as “ Herrin’, herrin’, fresh herrin’.” -A tender- 
hearted lady, seeing the act of cruelty to the horse, 
called out sternly from an upper window: “ Have 
you no mercy?” “No, mum,” was the reply, 
*not’in’ but herrin’.”— Forest and Stream. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained at 
our offices at the following cost prices, free of 
postage 
eee ae Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 

Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; or 

cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 

. Angell 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell — 
Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; 

twenty-four for ten cents; one hundred, 25 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell + _+ $0.25 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 

by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 

whole twelve bound together, or ° 2. 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell 1 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 


The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell... 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 


Service of Mercy, selections from Scrip- 

Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Angell... ° 1.00 


Fiftytwo Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 

Band of Mercy Metal Badges, 8 and 5 cents each, 

Band of Mercy Ribbon Badges, 4 cents each. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 

Condensed Information, an cag pamphlet by Geo. 

T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Societies for 

the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of Mercy. 

This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the National 

Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at 

Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on on Tuesday of each month 
y the 
Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 55 cents; for fifty and 
below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and ‘more 
copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. Postage free to 
all parts of the United States. 

4a Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent 
: the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., cor. Hawley, 

oston. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Active Life 


$100 00 | Associate Annual . . $5 00 
Associate Life . 50 00] Children’s 
Active Annual . Branch . « 1 00 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. C. A. 

Active Life + $100 00| Associate Annual . . $5 00 
Associate Life . 50 00 | Children’s 10 
Active Annual Branch .... » 1 00 

All members of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive OUR DuMB 
ANIMALS free, and all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 


Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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